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STUDY OF DRAPERY FOR SEMIRAMIS 
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Drawing reproauced actual size. Courtesy Wurand-Ruel. 


This detailed study shows Degas the complete master 
of his subject matter. It eloquently reveals, too, the na pd Mas lors 
charm of the pencil as an artistic medium. Rare dimen- a VLE / 


sional quality —even to the smallest fold —has been 


achieved with the pencil! 





























In 1940 Venus Drawing makes the pencil an especially 


elastic medium. For they are recognized as the world’s 







Venus % olere ng >) 


And when you use colored pencils ask 

- 

jy for Venus Coloring, made in 28 colors. 
Strong thin lead. Sharpens easily, safely! 


finest—made of smooth, strong colloidal lead in seven- 
teen shades —from the very black 6B to the very light 
9H. See your dealer for a supply. Be sure to remember 
the name — Venus Drawing! 


* Colloidal Process — U. S. Pat. No. 1,738,888 


COFmerican Borel Company 


I loboken, N. J. 


Also made in CANADA by in ENGLAND by Yr 


Venus Pencil Company,Ltd., Toronto Venus Pencil Co., Limited, London oe b E N C | L 5 | 0 ¢ 




















At Both Fairs— 





CONTEMPORARY 
SCIENCE and ART 


representin g 


the UNITED STATES | 


. are combined in two unusual exhibits, each of 
which displays the talents of fifty-three painters — rep- 
resenting each state, territory and possession—and 
three hundred International Business Machines Cor- 
poration research engineers and their assistants. These 
exhibitions will be interesting and enlightening to 
all who have an opportunity to visit them in the com- 
pany’s Galleries of Science and Art: 


WORLD’S FAIR OF 1940 IN NEW YORK 


International Business Machines Corporation’s building 


GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


Palace of Electricity and Communication 
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A MONTHLY SURVEY OF OPPORTUNITIES IN THE ARTS 


Where to Exhibit 


New Department 


Competitions 








Chicago—Nov. 1-30 


CHICAGO SOC. OF ETCHERS 4th ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION OF MINIATURE PRINTS 


Society of Etchers 


Open to Active Members only. Media: any metal 
plate; prints not to be more than 3x5 in., priced at 
$5 or under. Prints must be in by Oct. 20. Write 
to: James Swann, Sec’y, 2343 Geneva Terrace, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Cincinnati—Nov. 2-Dec. 1 


EXHIBIT OF AMERICAN ART, 
47th ANNUAL 


Cincinnati Art Museum 


Open to all. Media: oil, water color, sculpture. 
Entry blanks received through Oct. 8; Works by 
Oct. 14. Jury; no awards. For information write: 
Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati Art Museum, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


East Orange, N. J.—Mar. 1-31 


N. J. WATER COLOR AND SCULPTURE 
SOC. 2nd ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


Art Center 


Open to all New Jersey artists. Media: sculpture 
and water color. Entry blanks received through Feb. 
26; Exhibits by Mar. 1. For blanks and information 
write: Kent Coes, 28 Gates Avenue, Montclair, 
N. J. 


Montclair, N. J.—Nov. 3-24 
NEW JERSEY STATE ANN. EXHIBITION 
Montclair Art Museum 


Open to artists born in New Jersey or those who 
live there 3 mos. each year, or have lived there for 
past 5 years. Media: oils, water colors, sculpture, 
prints and drawings. Bronze medals awarded. Entry 
blanks must be in Oct. 5; entries received Oct. 6-13. 
For blanks and information write: Montclair Art 
Museum, South Mountain & Bloomfield Avenues, 
Montclair, N. J. 


New Orleans—Sept. 29-Oct. 30 
ART ASSOCIATION OF NEW ORLEANS 
Isaac Delgado Museum 


Open to members only. Media: oil, water color, 
pastel, drawing, sculpture, etching, lithograph and 
block printing. Entries received to Sept. 27. Address: 
Mrs. John A. O’Brien, Sec’y, Art Association of 
New Orleans, Delgado Museum of Art, City Bark, 
New Orleans, La. 


New York—Oct. 10-31 
ANNUAL AUTUMN EXHIBITION 
Academy of Allied Arts 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, water color and 
sculpture. Entry cards received through Sept. 30; 
Exhibits Oct. 3. For information and blanks write: 


Leo Nadon, Dir., Academy of Allied Arts, 349 
West 86th Street, New York. 


Oklahoma City—Dec. 8-31 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF LITHOGRAPHY 
WPA Oklahoma Art Center 
Open to living American artists. Medium: black 
and white lithographs. Purchase prize: $50. Entry 
blanks to Nov. 15; Entries on or before Nov. 25. 
For blanks and information write: Nan Sheets, 
WPA Oklahoma Art Center, Municipal Audi- 

torium, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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The Bulletin Board, a new department, takes 
the place of our monthly calendar of New 
York exhibitions. While we abandon “In the 
Galleries” with regret, we believe that news of 
opportunities in the arts will serve more of our 
readers in a very practical way. We shall ap- 
preciate receiving from our readers any items 
suitable for this page. 





Omaha, Nebr.—Dec. 1-Jan. 1 
ANNUAL SIX STATES EXHIBITION 
Joslyn Memorial, Omaha 


Open to all artists living in Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Colorado and S. Dakota. Media: oils and 
water colors (framed), prints, drawings, pottery, 
small sculpture. No prizes except privilege of one- 
man show. Entries received Oct. 15-Nov. 15. For 
information write: Miss Mary Pollard, Joslyn Memo- 


rial, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Philadelphia—Nov. 3-Dec. 8 


PENNSYLVANIA SOC. OF MINIATURE 
PAINTING, 39th ANN. EXHIBITION 


Penn. Academy of Fine Arts 


Open to original miniature paintings by living 
artists; all media. Bronze awards and cash prizes. 
Entry blanks received through Sept. 30; works 
received by Oct. 21. For information write: Miss 
A. M. Archambault, Sec’y, 1714 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Oct. 12-Nov. 3 


NATIONAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION, 
NINTH ANNUAL 


Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 


Open to all American artists. Only preliminary an- 
nouncement available: Deadline for receiving entries 
—Sept. 30. For complete information write: Miss 
Anna Wetherill Olmstead, Dir., The Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Wilmington, Del.—Nov. 11-Dec. 1 
DELAWARE ARTISTS 27th EXHIBIT 
Delaware Art Center 


Open to all artists living in Del., pupils of Howard 
Pyle and members of Wilmington Soc. of Fine 
Arts. Media: oil and sculpture. Fee: none, except 
$5 membership dues to out-of-state artists. Cash 
prizes: $100 and $50. Entry blanks must accompany 
exhibits which must be received by Nov. 5. For in- 
formation and blanks write: Delaware Art Center, 
Park Drive & Woodlawn Ave., Wilmington, Del. 


Poster Contests 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
CONTROL OF CANCER 


A Poster Competition to stimulate public interest 
in the control of cancer. Entries will be received 
Oct. 1-12. Prizes: $1,000, $500, $250, $50, $25 and 
$10; also Honorable Mentions. For complete details 
write to: National Alliance of Art and Industry, 
119 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


McCANDLISH AWARDS—1941 


Early in spring of 1941—date not yet decided. As 
in previous years this will be a poster design con- 
test. Prizes for 1940 were: $500, $300, $150, and 
$50. Comparable prizes will be awarded in 1941 
Complete details will be given as soon as received, 


THE DEVOE CONTESTS 


At luncheon the other day with Mr. Harold Ray- 
nolds, manager of the Devoe & Raynolds Fine Arts 
Division, we asked about plans for next year’s 
Devoe Contest. We were assured that there would 
be a contest but plans are not far enough along 
for publication at this time. These Devoe contests— 
there have been three to date—have become very 
popular annual events, with generous prize money 
attracting thousands of entries—5000 entries this 
year. The 1941 Contest will be announced on this 
page as soon as information concerning it is released. 


Industrial Design Contest 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


As a first major undertaking, the new Department 
of Industrial Design of the Museum of Modern 
Art, 11 West 53 Street, New York, is now pre- 
paring an extensive program for the purpose of dis- 
covering young designers who are capable of a fresh 
approach to design problems and for development 
of their designs beyond this stage into production. 
In this way it is planned to create a group of de- 
signs which will serve their purpose simply and 
efhciently and which will be a contemporary design 
expression. 

The first stage of this program is a Competition 
which will be open to anyone in the United States, 
Cuba, Mexico, Central or South America. The com- 
plete program for the Competition, which will cover 
such fields as furniture, fabrics and lighting, will be 
ready in the early fall and will be distributed widely 
in all these countries. 

Entries will be judged early in December by a 
jury selected by the Museum of Modern Art. Ar- 
rangements are being made for the winning design- 
ers to receive commissions for the production of 
their designs and for royalties or fees instead of 
cash prizes. 





How to Crash the Art Galleries 


In spite of depression and a topsy-turvy world, there 
are more art galleries in New York than ever before. 
How to get into them is one of those questions 
which frequently come to our desk with the edito- 
rial mail. So we have asked Childe Reece, himself a 
gallery man, to tell what it takes—in skill, reputa- 
tion and cash—to have a one-man show in the 
world’s art center. In the October number. 


Convention 

San Francisco has been named to act as host to 
the 1940 Convention of the American Vocational 
Association, comprising in its membership leading 
educators from all sections of the country. The Con- 
vention dates are December 16, 17 and 18. These 
will be preceded by meetings of state directors of 
Vocational Education December 13, 14 and 15. 


Industrial Design Lectures 


Ten prominent industrial designers will give a series 
of lectures at New York University beginning late 
in September: Gilbert Rohde, Raymond Lowey, 
Donald Desky, Henry Dreyfuss, George Sakier, 
Walter Dorwin Teague, Russell Wright, Herbert 
Bayer, Martin Ullman and Eleanor Le Maire. 
Planned especially for art .directors and account 
executives in advertising agencies and for managers, 
buyers and stylists. For consumers, too, if they are 
interested. Details supplied by N. Y. U. at Wash- 
ington Square, New York. 


Items Wanted 


We want to make this page as complete as possible. 
Please notify us of any competitions or other items 
suitable for the Bulletin Board. 


American Artist 
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He didn’t make the deadline! 


Major, our mascot—back home after his summer vaca- 
tion—arrived just too late to take his accustomed place 
on the cover. It’s his first offense so we didn’t even raise 
an eyebrow when he sneaked in. Our only worry now is 
that he won’t be able to work off the effects of the two 
months’ over-indulgence in good country living which 
has well nigh ruined his waist line. Just as a reminder 
of what’s before him we print an image of his old 
streamlined self at the head of the Contents column. 








If you 
really 
want to 
SELL 
YOUR 
ART 
you need 
this great 
book 


SO— YOU’RE GOING TO BE AN ARTIST 
by Matlack Price 


is packed with information of the most prac- 
tical sort. It tells what the young artist needs 
to know besides art—and that is plenty! How 
art is bought and sold, what kind ‘of work is 
in demand, how to do business with the buyer; 
in short, how to cash in on your art education! 


Only $2.50 Postpaid 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 
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A ROUSING DRAMA OF THE SEA 
based upon four of Eugene O’Neill’s stirring one-act 
plays was in the process of production in Hollywood. 
The story, written by Dudley Nichols, takes its title 
“The Long Voyage Home” from one of these plays. It 
is the saga of the “Glencairn,” a British freighter which 
sails from the tropics on a long and adventurous voyage 
through the dangerous waters of the war zone to her 
home port. The ill-fated ship carries a cargo of dyna- 
mite and a crew of men who, with no shore leave during 
the voyage, experience a dramatic range of human emo- 
tion and offer a tragic character study, as directed by 
that genius of character portrayal in motion pictures, 
John Ford, famed especially for his “Stagecoach” and 
“The Grapes of Wrath.” 





Schreiber’s 
portrait of 
John Ford, 
Director of 


the motion 

picture film 

“The Long 
V oyage 


Home” 














[oe GHG VOYAGE HOME 


AS SEEN AND PAINTED BY 





NINE AMERICAN ARTISTS 





THE LONG VOYAGE HOME 
was under production in the studio of Walter Wanger, 
one of the most progressive and courageous producers 
in Hollywood. Wanger always had felt that sooner or 
later there would be a motion picture film so full of 
human interest, emotional experience and scenic flavor 
that it would offer stimulating material for artists to 
interpret and record on canvas. “The Long Voyage 
Home” impressed him as the perfect film for this. 

That is how it came about that nine American art- 
ists: Thomas Benton, Grant Wood, George Biddle, 
James Chapin, Ernest Fiene, Robert Philipp, Luis Quin- 
tanilla, Raphael Soyer and Georges Schreiber were 
brought to Hollywood on the largest commission ever 
given by the motion picture industry to American art. 
Involving more than $50,000, this commission was of- 
fered to the artists by Mr. Wanger through Reeves Lew- 
enthal, Director of the Associated American Artists, 
then in California with an exhibition of American 
paintings. There were three specifications—first, that th> 
artists were to have complete freedom of choice of 
what they were to paint. Second, they were to have 
studios on the movie lot and a projection room in which 
to view each day’s rushes. Third, they were to have ac- 
cess to all the sets during the filming—for purposes of 
sketching—and the cast would be available at any time, 
in costume, for sittings. 

Out of this situation, which would seem to be an 


* 


artist’s conception of paradise, eleven paintings resulted 
—canvases which, even if they add little or no luster to 
the artist’s renown, are hot gravy for the publicity being 
whipped up by the Hollywood producers and Asso- 
ciated American Artists of New York. At any rate the 
whole performance was a great lark for the artists and 
it made a real Alice-in-Wonderland story for the fea- 
ture writers. 

For AMERICAN Artist readers it offers a dramatic 
study in creative approach by nine prominent painters 
and demonstrates their contrasting technics and proce- 
dures. 

The promoters of the enterprise envision this alliance 
of the picture industry with the art of painting as a 
forerunner of a whole new field of income for artists. 

The paintings in turn will serve the film well. They 
will emphasize its dramatic valuess. And the artists’ in- 
terpretations will encourage the public to search the film 
from an entirely new angle, from the artist’s angle, seek- 
ing that which is especially significant in action and in 
characterization. The picture and story on the nine 
following pages give a vivid account of this unusual art 
project and reveal the painting methods of these prom- 
inent American artists. 

The paintings will go on exhibition first in New York 
at the Associated American Artists Galleries, 711 Fifth 
Avenue, and then will tour America through the mu- 
seums. 


Keep this number of American Artist for reference and study when the exhibition of the 
Hollywood paintings appears in your district, and when the moving picture “The Long Voy- * 
age Home” is shown in your local theatre. 








GEORGES SCHREIBER’S HOLLYWOOD CANVAS 


On the last leg of its dramatic sea journey through 
the war zone to London, the crew of the S. S. Glencairn 
is bombed and machine-gunned by enemy planes when 
within sight of land. Schreiber, who well remembers 
Belgium bombing raids in the first World War, depicts 
the horror on the faces of John Qualen, Constantine 
Romanoff, Bob Perry and Thomas Mitchell as a bomb 
drops near the prow of their ship. This is the scene 
Georges Schreiber elected to paint in Hollywood. Com- 
menting on his painting procedure, he says: 


“The Bombardment scene of “The Long Voyage 
Home’ was painted in oil on canvas, size 30x40 inches. 
The drama of human emotion has always interested me. 
Having seen the film in production as far as it was com- 
plete at the time, I selected for my theme the subject 
which not only expressed what I felt most, on account 
of its timeliness, but a scene which I had experienced 
many a time in reality during my childhood in Brussels 
in the first World War — bombardments by enemy 
planes. In the painting I tried to express the entire story 
in the expression of the men, eliminating every detail 
which had no immediate relation to the situation. I also 
kept the color scheme very quiet, for it is my belief that 
the more tension of feeling an artist portrays, the quieter 


his palette has to be. With ‘understatement’ and ‘hold- 
ing back’ an artist expresses drama. Overemphasis will 
turn his work into melodrama. The main characters in 
the painting are Thomas Mitchell and John Qualen, 
both of whom I studied at work on the set and of whom 
I made several sketches. Neither posed for the painting, 
for an intense emotional expression cannot be ‘posed,’ it 
has to be interpreted by the artist with his ‘feeling’ and 
imagination. The painting was done in five days.” 


Of his portrait of John Ford, Schreiber said: 

“The portrait of John Ford was painted in oil on canvas 
size 40x50 inches. After observing Mr. Ford for two weeks 
directing “The Long Voyage Home’ I selected the pose which 
was most typical for his activity. His clothes and cap were 
those he always wore during his work. They belong to the 
portrait of the man; I believe that the clothes in a portrait 
should be of the sitter’s choice, reflecting the sitter’s taste, 
rather than of the artist’s choosing for color effects. Mr. Ford 
posed about three hours for the head. A paid ‘stand-in’ cor- 
responding to Mr. Ford’s figure was used for the body. This 
entire painting also was accomplished in five days.” 

Georges Schreiber was born in Brussels, Belgium, in 1904. 
He experienced four long years of the horrors of the World 
War before he could begin his career as an artist. He came 
to America and became a citizen of the United States as 
quickly as the law permitted. He is now one of America’s 
most talented painters and illustrators. 


Pho:ographs and story by courtesy of Associated American Artists and Walter Wanger Productions 
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THOMAS HART BENTON’S HOLLYWOOD CANVAS 





Benton chose for his picture a scene in which the seamen 
of the S. S. Glencairn, ashore for the first time in 
months, express their utter contempt for the captain of 
a rival tramp, the Amindra, just about to leave the 
London docks. He shares the following with us con- 
cerning his interpretation of the episode: 

“This picture is the result of walking in on a set 
where John Ford was directing an incident in his mo- 
tion picture version of Eugene O’Neill’s ‘The Long 
Voyage Home.’ The incident is not pictured as it will 
appear in the screen drama because I worked at an 
angle different from that employed by the camera. I 
worked from behind the set. 

“This is a pretty accurate representation of what I 
saw. It is of course filtered through my technics. The 
scene is a concentration of detail and an organization of 
action according to the necessities of effective pictorial 
composition, but it does not exaggerate the dramatic 
character of the actual scene. 

“I made a handful of rough sketches on the set, while 
Mr. Ford was directing, and the powerful shafts of 
light silhouetted the actors taking part in the play. 
Then I worked out a composition in my studio—a ten- 
tative arrangement of lines and volumes indicating the 
placement of details and the related movements of the 
figures in space. When I was pretty sure of my design 
I had the actors of the actual scene pose for me in their 
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costumes and with their paraphernalia. After this, fol- 
lowing my usual procedure, I made a little perspective 
model in clay of the whole idea. This model is for me 
essential. It turns what are merely abstract partial con- 
ceptions into realities. 

“From a strict technical point of view and apart from 
the function of subject matter in any particular design, 
my art is devoted to the business of setting up relations 
between chunks of matter in deep space. I find it easier 
to reach my technical ends when I use real matter like 
clay as part of the process. I worked out my color 
scheme directly on the clay model. 

“When I was ready to paint I made a scale drawing 
just as I would for a mural and transferred my final 
design—now a combination of sketch, abstract perspec- 
tive study and light and shade on clay—to the gesso 
panel where the final picture was to materialize. I 
painted the picture with dry color and a half-and-half 
mixture of egg yolk and water, the old straight tempera 
technic to which I have long been attached, and which 
is again becoming a favorite with artists. 

“If the method described above seems complicated 
and laborious and you think I work too hard, just re- 
member that I did the whole business from start to 
finish in three days and that I had plenty of time to see 
all the beautiful ladies out in Hollywood and eat and 
drink all that was set before me as well.” 


American Artist 
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Thomas Benton was born in Missouri in 1889. 
His highly individual brush has brought him into 
both controversy and fame. He scorns tradition 
and paints as no one ever painted before. His 
Persephone and Susanna of the Elders are among 
the best known of his easel pictures. His murals 
are to be seen in New York at the Whitney Mu- 
seum, Metropolitan Museum, Wanamaker Gal- 
lery Collection and the Museum of Modern Art. 
His History of Indiana mural is in the University 
of Indiana and his most recent murals were done 
in the Missouri State Capitol at Jefferson City, 
Missouri. A very thorough craftsman, Benton gets 
down to business quickly and works with extraor- 
dinary zest and efficiency. In Hollywood he was 
in his studio by six o’clock each morning. Perhaps 
he has exercised a greater influence on young 
artists than any other contemporary painter. 

Benton is head of the painting division of the 
Kansas City Art Institute. 





In March 1940 a feature article on 
Thomas Benton demonstrated, with 
pictures and text, the artist’s custom- 


ary painting procedure 
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Raphael Soyer was most im- 
pressed by a limehouse scene 
in which Barry Fitzgerald, a 
cocky little seaman of John 
Ford’s ‘“‘The Long Voyage 
Home,” dressed in bowler hat 
and civilian clothes for the 
first time in many months, im- 
bibes freely of English ale and 
wants to dance with all three 
“B girls” at a wharfside pub. 
Soyer’s canvas shows Fitz- 
gerald gallantly doffing his hat 
to Mildred Natwick, Maureen 
Roden-Ryan and Jane Crow- 
ley. 

Asked to comment on his 
canvas, Soyer said: “I read the 
script of ‘The Long Voyage 
Home’ and was impressed by 
the episode of the three Eng- 
lish girls entering the pub, and 
expressed my desire to paint it. 
I went to the set of the pub 
many times, studied it and 
made a few shorthand 
sketches. I began my composi- 
tion without models; then later 
asked for the models to nose 
for me in their characteristic 
pose and dress. To round out 
my composition I asked for 
Barry Fitzgerald, because I felt 
he was typical of the men who 
drank in the pub. I have tried 
to make my composition as in- 
formal as possible. My paint- 
ing is very direct—without pre- 
liminaries and with only light 


' sketches, then painted in oil on 


bbl 
canvas. 








SOYER’S HOLLYWOOD CANVAS 


Raphael Soyer, an American citizen, was born in 
Russia in 1899, the fifth child of a large and un- 
usually talented family. His brothers, Moses and 
Isaac, are nationally prominent painters. Raphael is 
well represented in museum and private collections 
here and abroad. He has won numerous painting 
awards. He averages about thirty different paintings 
a year. He usually makes outline sketches of his sub- 
jects, then blocks out the composition with his brush, 
puts in his colors roughly finished off after a second 
and third posing by his models. Soyer’s paintings are 
in soft colors; his figure work is impressionistic 
rather than detailed. 


Barry Fitzgerald chats with 
Raphael Soyer between poses 
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George Biddle works in a unique manner which 
might be called transparent oils. He glazes his 
canvas with emulsions and uses no body colors. 
He builds up his figures with whites until in the 
final stages of painting he obtains unusual values 
and “optical grays” through rubbing body colors 
into a virtual transparency. From various prelim- 
inary sketches he makes a very accurate outline of 
his final painting on the canvas, paints in the back- 
ground roughly, then finishes off his figures with 
meticulous care. Biddle is a talented musician and 
writer as well as one of America’s most noted 
painters. He was born in Philadelphia in 1885; 
studied law at Harvard; was a captain of infantry 
in the first World War, to forget this he went to 
Tahiti for two years to paint; wrote a book, “An 
American Artist’s Story.” He is equally famous 
tor his murals. Among the latter are those re- 
cently painted in the new Department of Justice 


Building in Washington, D. C. 
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George Biddle’s choice of a 
subject was John Qualen who 
plays a Norwegian seaman, ig- 
norant but loyal, explosive in 
some respects yet possessing an 
almost spiritual quality. The 
painting is life size. Here the 
artist is shown at work on his 
canvas with the portrait head 
of Qualen—previously painted 
from life—attached to the 
easel at the upper left. 

Of his picture Biddle says: 

“I became very interested in 
my sailor John Qualen who 
plays a really deeply interest- 
ing part in the motion picture 
‘The Long Voyage Home.’ 
His face is a very unusual one. 
I did a small finished portrait 
head of him before doing the 
full-length portrait. After com- 
pleting the head, 1 made a 
complete outline drawing on 
my canvas, then painted in 
transparent oil. Qualen was 
available to me for sittings at 
any time in my studio on the 
movie lot. I also watched him 
during the filming many times 
and made sketches on the set.” 

















Robert Philipp’s portrait 
of lan Hunter, a member 
of the crew of the 
S. §. Glencairn, in “The 


Long Voyage Home”’ 


Robert Philipp, speaking of his 
paintings of characters in the 
cast, tells us: 

“I use only six colors in paint- 
ing—red, yellow, blue, black, raw 
umber and burnt sienna. I begin 
to paint immediately on canvas, 
without drawing in charcoal. My 
paintings are pictorial portraits, 
primarily. In doing Ian Hunter 
and Thomas Mitchell from “The 
Long Voyage Home’ I posed 
them naturally in the sailor 
clothes they wear for the film. 
Later I added the atmosphere of 
the sea, in the form of docks, an- 
chor, rope or any other piece to 
typify the particular material and 
situation on which the painting 
was based. If I don’t get a like- 
ness immediately I never get it, 
so I start a new canvas. The like- 
ness gets on the canvas at the 
first sitting. Both of the paintings 
I did in Hollywood were com- 
pleted in two sittings each.” 








Robert Philipp is rated by art critics 
among the six best portrait painters in 
America. He was born and educated in 
New York. Early in life he chose por- 
traiture as a career; has won several of 
the most coveted prizes including a Car- 
negie International medal. He is six feet 
tall, 45 years old, weighs 200 pounds and 
in no way resembles a “typical” artist as 
popularly conceived. 


Robert Philipp painting the por- 
trait of Thomas Mitchell who 
plays one of the leading roles in 


“The Long Voyage Home”’ 
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Quintanilla was born at Santander, 
Spain, in 1895. For eight years he painted 
frescoes on the walls of the University of 
Madrid but during Franco’s attack on 
Madrid the pictures were destroyed by 
shellfire. He was a Loyalist colonel in the 
Spanish War, was captured by Franco’s 
men and sentenced to a firing squad. 
From this fate he was saved through the 
intervention of Ernest Hemingway and 
Lester Ziffron, an American newspaper 
man. He came to America in 1939. Quin- 
tanilla works in several mediums includ- 


ing lithography, oil, pastel and pen and 
ink. 


Luis Quintanilla exchanges pleas- 
antries with Judith Linden and 
Carmen Morales 
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Luis Quintanilla’s 
Hollywood Painting 


Luis Quintanilla selected the 
bumboat women in the Caribbean 
sequence of John Ford’s “The 
Long Voyage Home” as the sub- 
ject for his gay, modernistic 
painting. 

Concerning his painting meth- 
ods, he says: 

“I have used the same method 
of Spanish painting in oil used 
by Velasquez and Goya and later 
by the impressionists. My paint- 
ing is on canvas and only with 
oil. Before painting I made 
sketches of the composition and 
details of each figure on paper; 
then passed the entire composi- 
tion to the canvas and painted 
with very fluid color—using the 
models while working. I looked 
for qualities of transparency and 
impasto directly from palette to 
canvas.” 
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GRANT WOOD’S HOLLYWOOD CANVAS 


Grant Wood, one of the most celebrated of 
modern realists, was born in Iowa in 1892. 
From the age of ten he was the chief support 
of the family; ran errands, tended babies, 
shocked corn, was night watchman in a 
morgue. Now every one of Wood’s paintings 
is in a museum or some private collection. 
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Discussing his painting, Grant Wood says: 

“The scene which I selected is that of the group of sailors in a lime- 
house pub. On shore leave, they have been catching up with their drink- 
ing. They begin to sing and presently the sentiment of the song over- 
takes them and they are all crying in their beers In the actual movie 
version, the arrangement was not what I wanted for my painting. More- 
over, I wanted to put a strong accent on one of the actors, Barry Fitz- 
gerald. So I completely re-arranged the figures, putting Fitzgerald alone 
at the table, with the others standing over him. Then I distorted the 
figures to get the effect and emphasis I wanted. 

“Before painting, it is my custom to make a careful full-sized char- 
coal drawing, giving special attention to arrangement and values. This is 
kept before me as a reference when I do my actual painting. This par- 
ticular painting had an unusual technical interest for me because I had 
never worked before in so dark and warm a key. The problem of keep- 
ing flesh tones warm enough as they turned back into the very deep 
shadows was an interesting problem with which I had had little experi- 
ence. I could have obtained this effect fairly easily with repeated glazings 
over lighter painting had my time been unlimited. However, inasmuch 
as I didn’t have unlimited time, it was necessary to get my effects with 
direct painting. 

“The painting was done on a Masonite panel fastened to a mortised 
and tenoned stretcher with an edging of stainless steel. This arrangement 
allows for the difference in the contraction and expansion of the stretcher 
and that of the Masonite panel, the thin stainless steel edge being 
springy enough to take care of the expansion. The Masonite panel was 
primed with three heavy coats of Permalba white.” 


From a rough, palette-knife style of painting (1918 to 1928) Wood made a 


complete switch to a very smooth, realistic style of painting influenced by 
Italian and Flemish painting. 
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Speaking of his approach to the 
painting, Chapin says: 

“In running over the rushes for 
‘The Long Voyage Home,’ Yank’s 
death seemed to me to offer good, dra- 
matic material for a painting. The 
actors involved, Ward Bond, Joseph 
Sawyer and Wilfred Lawson, have 
fine, strong heads, and I used them re- 
grouped somewhat to make a better 
composition from a painter’s stand- 
point. This is not meant to indicate in 
the slightest degree a criticism of the 
photographic composition, which I 
thought particularly good in this mo- 
tion picture. But the fact remains that 
the painter’s approach is radically dif- 
ferent from that of the photographer. 
A subject that composes very well in a 
photograph can become utterly banal 
when translated literally from the pho- 
tograph into paint. After repeatedly 
studying the rushes, I made many 
sketches and so determined my own 
composition. The actors posed for me 
between work on the sets. I made de- 
tailed drawings for character. The ac- 
tors were the best of models, and 
deeply interested and sympathetic were 
tirelessly helpful in recreating the set- 
ting and mood of the scene.” 
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James Chapin 
at work on his 


Hollywood canvas 


James Chapin chose to put the death of Ward Bond as Yank, a tough, plug-ugly 
seaman in John Ford’s argosy production “The Long Voyage Home” on his canvas. 
In addition to Bond, Chapin’s painting includes Wilfred Lawson as the captain 
who was unable to give proper medical aid to the sailor whose lungs had been 


crushed in a storm at sea. Joseph Sawyer, as a buddy of Bond’s, stands by the dying 
man’s shoulder trying to comfort him in his last minutes. 





James Chapin was born in West Orange, New Jersey, in 1887. He studied art 
in the Pennsylvania Academy and in Antwerp, Belgium. He has won many medals 
for his paintings. Seventy-three of them hang in our museums and in private col- 


lections here and abroad. Chapin prefers to paint forceful, husky men but is partial 
to gentle, refined types of women. 
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Ernest Fiene’s Portrait of John Wayne 





When Fiene arrived at Walter Wanger 
Studios in Hollywood in May, 1940, on his 
first trip to California, the husky John 
Wayne, featured as Ole in John Ford’s “The 
Long Voyage Home” was his choice of a 
subject to paint. Wayne came from the set 
several times to pose in Fiene’s private studio 
and the eminent artist captured all of his 
strength and character in the life-sized can- 
vas which shows Ole, his camouflage paint 
bucket and brush in his hands, leaning 
against the gunwale of the ship, highlighted 
by the moon above. 

In discussing his procedure, Ernest Fiene 
says: 

“My portrait of John Wayne as a sailor 
was painted from life. I tried to create as 
much feeling of reality as possible. I made 
drawings of the part of the ship that I used 
in the background. To create the reality of 
sky and sea I posed the figure in the studio 
against a background of distant gray walls. 
This stimulates the imagination to such an 
extent that one can almost see the motion of 
sky and water beyond the figure. 

“Technically my usual method of painting 
was employed. I use a French canvas which 
has been aged and exposed to light and air 
for at least a year. This is the most permanent 
canvas for oil painting, preventing, as much 
as possible, shrinkage and expansion under 
varied climatic conditions. The colors em- 
ployed are of the best quality, hand-ground 
in poppy oil. The white is a stiff silver white 
made of the best quality Cremnitz Lead, 
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ground in sun-thickened poppy oil. This I 
believe is the most permanent white, mined 
in the town of Cremnitz, and has been in 
use for hudreds of years. I stress the in- 
gredients, as the life of the painting in time 
will depend on the quality and the prepara- 
tion of the materials. For the rest, the paint 
is applied directly with little medium. The 
medium used in the later stages of the paint- 
ing is a mixture of stand oil, double rectified 
turpentine and Damar varnish.” 

Ernest Fiene was born in Germany in 
1894. He became an American citizen as 
soon as he could after taking up his resi- 
dence in the United States. His paintings 
hang in many of our museums and he has 
been prominent in the world of art for sev- 
eral years. He paints portraits, rural scenes, 
buildings and flowers with equal skill. A 
modernist in one sense, he is a realist in an- 
other. Fiene is a robust man of 200 pounds, 
distinguished in appearance. 
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The Detroit Artists’ Market 


By 


MARION HOLDEN BEMIS 


How can the artist reach his public? That has been a perplexing question 
for artists in all times, but perhaps it has never been more urgently asked 
than now. Out of most discussions come merely talk and increased depres- 
sion of spirit. But it seems that is not the Detroit way. Eight years ago the 
question was asked there. The answer was faith, courage, brains and or- 
ganization; in short, The Detroit Artists’ Market. Detroit really has 
started something! Are any other communities finding answers to the ques- 
tion “How can the artist reach his public?” We should like to hear about 


them. Editor. 


An influential New York art dealer 
stated not so long ago that Detroit is 
the most art conscious city in the coun- 
try. If this is true in 1940, one of the 
chief reasons for it is the Detroit 
Artists’ Market, founded in 1932. 

Even before the depression, Mrs. H. 
Lee Smpson had been working on a 
plan whereby the public could express 
its interest in local creative talent. 
Through her long experience in art move- 
ments, her seven-year chairmanship of 
the Art Education Committee, and the 
Art School Committee of the Detroit 
Society of Arts and Crafts she had 
sensed the fact that music, being a so- 
cial art, was able to reach a public which 
was closed to the painter. She saw 
young talent coming from the art 
schools during the depression, and lying 
idle for want of actual materials to 
work with—paper, water colors, clay, 
pencils. She realized that something 
should be done about helping the artist 
sell his work, but she also realized that 
an artists’ market is not a thing an 
enthusiastic layman can rush into, work 
hard at, and hope vaguely for the best. 
The organizer must deal not only with 
artists of varying temperaments, but 
musi also be certain he is treading on 
no established commercial toes. 

To insure its practicability before pre- 
senting it to the public, Mrs. Simpson 
first took her plan to three key men in 
Detroit. Of the director of the Couzens 
Fund, formerly the able director of the 
Detroit Community Fund, she asked its 
value as a civic project. He replied that 
anything designed to make a community 
take pride in itself, as a unit, was an 
assistance in building the character of 
the individuals who reside in it. Of the 
assistant director of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts, she asked its possible value to 
the art life of the city. He replied that 
if the plan worked, it was the best he 
had seen to bring the public and the 
local artist together. Of the head of the 
city’s largest commercial art department, 
she asked what influence it might have 
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upon the commercial handling of local 
work—a most important point. He re- 
plied that it was difficult to handle local 
artists unless they already had a large 
output and a ready-made following, so 
that the uncovering of local talent might 
greatly assist the commercial dealer, be- 
cause any art activity is beneficial to art 
commerce. 

With this encouragement, Mrs. Simp- 
son called together thirty men and wom- 
en whom she knew to be interested in 
the plastic arts, asked them to consider 
her plan, and, if they approved it, to 
become an organization committee.. 

The plan originally was laid out for 
a Young Artists’ Market, since Mrs. 
Simpson was not sure that the older, 
established artists would care to submit 
their work to a lay jury. Very soon they 
showed so much interest, however, that 
it became imperative to include them in 
the set-up. For this reason, in the fourth 
year the name was changed to Detroit 
Artists’ Market. The plan now includes 
all artists resident in metropolitan De- 
troit, and is set up today in the follow- 
ing way: 

Purpose: To promote an intelligent 
and mutually profitable understanding 
between the artists and the people of 
Detroit. 

Galleries: Open to the public from 
ten to five, Monday through Saturday, 
October through May. 

Membership: Open to the public at 
$1.00 for regular membership; $2.00 for 
voting membership. Present membership 
approximately 600. 

Board of Directors: A chairman; two 
vice-chairmen; secretary; treasurer; gal- 
lery manager; three members-at-large; 
chairmen of seven standing committees: 
Exhibitions; Lay Jury; Special Jury; 
Professional Jury; Display; Publicity; 
Traveling Exhibitions; Volunteers. 

Lay Jury: Thirty women chosen for 
their known interest in the plastic arts 
pass on the work entered at the Market 
by artists under thirty. Items accepted 
are exhibited for sale. Items rejected 


are passed on to the Professional Jury. 

Professional Jury: Ten recognized 
artists and teachers of art in the art 
schools of Detroit, the art departments 
of the city’s public schools, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and Cranbrook Foun- 
dation pass on the work of artists under 
thirty which has been rejected by the 
Lay Jury. If, in the opinion of the Pro- 
fessional Jury, the Lay Jury was in 
error, the article is returned to the Lay 
Jury with the recommendation that it 
be accepted. If however the Professional 
Jury agrees that an article has not met 
Market standards, or does not represent: 
the best work of the artist, the Profes- 
sional Jury offers the artist a written, 
constructive criticism. This jury also 
constructively criticizes the rejected work 
of older artists, if they wish it. 

Special Jury: Five people, not artists, 
who have had long association with the 
plastic arts. On this jury at the moment 
are three members of the museum staff; 
the former director of an art school; an 
outstanding art critic of the middle west. 
Others are collectors of American art. 
It is the function of this jury to pass 
on entries from artists over thirty, and 
to function as a pricing jury. Its deci- 
sions are final. 

Exhibitions Committee: Acts as go- 
between for artists and Market, plans 
exhibitions for the year and carries them 
out. Artists confer with this committee 
on all special exhibitions. 

Display Committee: Plans general ar- 
rangement of the gallery and hangs 
exhibitions. 

Publicity Committee: Prepares and 
sends notices of exhibitions, meetings, 
and Garden Party to the local press, and 
keeps a record of all printed material 
pertaining to the Market. 

Traveling Exhibitions Committee: As- 
sembles and routes exhibitions held in 
places other than the Market galleries; 
prepares descriptive material to ac- 
company them. ; 

Committee on Volunteers: Arranges 
for the services of volunteer assistants 
in the galleries. Only the gallery man- 
ager draws a salary. 

Sources of Income: A project of this 
kind might easily become, if it met too 
many moments of stress, a source of 
private patronage by a person or a 
group. This would be bad from two 
standpoints, but chiefly because it is 
sales that the artist wants and needs, 
not patronage. Because of the wisdom of 
its early plan, the Detroit Market has 
never become, and never can become, a 
charity in any sense of the word. 

continued on page 37 
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This vigorous brush-drawn signature has been a familiar 
symbol in illustrative and advertising art for many years. 
It is the hallmark of fine craftsmanship, of a consistently 
high standard of performance. 

Underlying Treidler’s success as an illustration and 
poster artist is an unfailing sense of design. His crea- 
tions, whether of a free illustrative character or the 
formalized treatment of a poster, have strong basic pat- 
terns. He delights in the play of light and shade and by 
its skilful employment makes his illustrations sparkle. 

In his posters he—almost alone among poster men— 
adheres to the philosophy of flat colors and silhouettes. 
This technic calls for a very neat sense of discrimination 
as to what is strictly essential to the dramatization of 
the advertiser's message. The artist is always asking 
himself, “Is this detail necessary? Will its omission 
weaken or strengthen the design?” To note how far 
Treidler goes in this paring down process we have only 
to note the absence of facial features and our pleasant 
acceptance of silhouettes. 

It can be readily seen that this formula calls for a 
real mastery of design and color. A few well-chosen flat 
colors must represent nature’s lavish use of the spec- 
trum. Design must meet the double demand of abstract 
pattern and illustrative power. In this realm Treidler 
has few peers. 

But let us listen to what Treidler has to say about 
the problems of the poster designer. 

“When designing a poster the most important point 
to keep in mind is that, while millions of people in 


Treidler uses his camera to record factual material 
for reference in working on his posters. In Ber- 
muda he has made innumerable shots of boats, 
buildings, flora and typical tourist activities. He 
is a stickler for exactness in every detail that goes 
into his designs. 
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Don’t let this Dr. Jekyll ap- 
pearance of Adolph Treidler 
fool you. His smile is as dis- 
arming as this sinister mask 
is alarming and there’s not 
a jollier, more warm-hearted 
personality in the fraternity. 


homes, clubs, trains, etc., sit down with the deliberate 
intention of looking at the evening newspaper, Life or 
the Saturday Evening Post, no one who is not in the ad- 
vertising business or a buyer of billboard space ever sets 
out with the definite intention of looking at posters. 

“Posters at best get but fleeting glances from people 
very busy doing something else which demands close 
attention—driving a car, balancing on a curb at Times 
Square, waiting for traffic lights, dodging taxis, practi- 
cally always in motion. 

“One might say then that the artist who designs 
posters has of all designers the most difficult problem— 
that is, to interest and gain the attention of an utterly 
indifferent and distrait audience. 

“Then too, posters, particularly billboards, are often 
placed on rooftops above one’s normal line of vision and 
generally some distance away. 

“Obviously only those designs which are very simple 
and strong can convey a message to the audience I have 
described. 

“To gain the ear of anyone at a distance one must 
shout—and posters too must shout to make any point 
whatever. 


“The designer of travel posters has somewhat more 
leeway because the potential traveler or vacationist does 
stop to look in the windows of travel agencies. 
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POSTERS BY TREIDLER 


{gainst an ultramarine blue sky the salmon pink 
oleander blossoms with their olive green foliage are 
silhouetted in a striking pattern. The white roofs and 
sea wall, so characteristic of Bermuda, give zest to 
the design and life to all colors of the poster. The 
sea is a deep blue. In the lower poster all the action 
silhouettes light against a dark blue sea and sky. The 
sail and the man’s jacket are in tones of green gray; 
the girl’s dress is white with a red kerchief; the 
ground is a grayed-red violet. No one knows better 
than Treidler how to use gray, black and white in 
combination with colors. His posters, so brilliantly 
colored in effect, prove upon close inspection to have 
large areas of gray and beautifully-adjusted grayed 
colors. His brilliant colors in relatively smali areas 
sing out with telling contrast. 





Reference to this first color sketch shows how 
greatly Treidler improved his value scheme in the 
final poster design. By silhouetting both figures 
light against dark he secured better legibility and 
a more unified design. 
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Two Parts Sand—Une Cement 


BY ANDRE 


SMITH 


In our November 1939 number, under the title “An Insanitorium of Art,” we gave 
our readers a glimpse of the Research Studio, a unique experiment in creative art 
in Maitland, Florida. The Research Studio buildings were designed by André Smith, 
the director, and are constructed of cement blocks. These square functional struc- 
tures, beautifully proportioned and set in a series of courtyards amid tropical plant- 
ing, have been enriched by decorative wall panels, grilles and ornamented doorways 
made of cement. This article illustrates a method of cement carving which has been 
developed by the Research Studio under André Smith and which because of its 
directness, speed of handling, and extremely low cost of production offers the sculp- 
tor a method of work which he should find useful as well as profitable. Editors. 


IT IS AS SIMPLE AS THIS: 
Take two parts of clear white sand and 
one of cement, mix well, add a little 
water and . . . serve. The serving con- 
sists of pouring this limp mixture into 
a frame, or form, and then carving it 
after it begins to set. 

The amazing part about this mixture 
is its transformation in a few hours from 
mud pie to solid masonry. The semi- 
liquid cement soup poured out at eight 
in the morning is by evening a solid 
fact. And what you do to the slowly 
hardening surface in the meantime is 
entirely up to you. Between morning 
and evening, while the going is good, 
you do your carving and cutting, rough- 
ing the design into shape while the mix- 
ture is still soft, and refining it as it 
hardens. But by this I don’t mean that 
you model it with your hands as you 
would model clay. You keep your hands 
away from it and work only with tools. 
Even after it seems solid, but while it 
is still “green,” you can chisel it and all 
but polish it. 

All this was found to be most con- 
venient at the Research Studio when we 
decided to enrich our solid, block-like 
buildings with an application of deco- 
rative wall panels and door jambs and 
an occasional grille. It took quite a lot 
of experimenting, messing around with 
ways and means; but that, of course, is 
right in our line. 

Our buildings are all of concrete 
blocks; the ones in the walled enclosure 
have a stucco finish while the others are 
left with the natural cement block finish 
and with the mortar joints showing. 
Where the stucco was used it has been 
applied with a texture that has a pleas- 
ant brushed or melted appearance. And 
our first experiments were done directly 
on the blocks themselves and before 
they were built into the walls. They 
were arranged on the ground in the or- 
der they would later assume, and the 
cement decoration was “floated” on — 
actually spooned on in layers — and, as 
it hardened, carved and accented. But 
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this method suggested a confectioner’s 
job and at the best proved acceptable 
only because the ornament had some- 
what the same decorative, drippy texture 
as the stucco surfacing. On the whole, 
this way of working, by pouring the 
cement on the blocks and shaping it as 
it began to set, gave results that were 
too liquid in appearance and too uncer- 
tain in handling. 

It was for that reason that we gave 
our attention to timing the setting of 
the cement and learned that from three 
to four hours after the mixture had 
been poured into the form it became 
stiff enough to allow the form (or tray) 
to be raised at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees. In that semi-upright position we 
could handle the job far more easily, 
cut directly into the slab of setting 
cement and allow the cuttings to fall 
from the face of the panel rather than 
having to brush or blow them away. 
Brushing still remains a part of the 
process but in the more upright position 
of the panel it is done more easily and 
effectively. 

At this point in our experiments we 
devised what we call a “teeter-table” 
which is a worktable that is balanced 
underneath at the center on a pipe axis 
and which allows the table to be swung 
from the horizontal to a vertical posi- 
tion. At the start, and when the form 
is being filled, the table is flat; but when 
the mixture becomes firm enough to 
hold its shape, the table top is tilted to 
any desired position that will make it 
more accessible. And at the end of the 
job, for a final finishing, it can be put 
into a completely upright position, al- 
lowing the panel to appear as it will 
when in place on the wall. 

Our experiments so far have been 
limited to comparatively small panels, 
not exceeding 30x36 inches, and this we 
have done only because of the time ele- 
ment, or setting-time, which makes it 
necessary to complete a job in a few 
hours. It is for that reason that our 
larger decorative designs have been made 


up of a number of small, separately 
carved panels which are assembled into 
a completed whole in the same way that 
tiles are put together to form a large 
decorative picture or pattern. 

The photographs that accompany this 
article will illustrate this assembling of 
separate units to make a decoration 
around a doorway (as in our Gallery 
Entrance) or the smaller and less formal 
gateway into our Playground. And this 
assembling of many smaller parts to 
make a large decoration is even better 
illustrated by the large wall panel on 
the west wall of our playground enclos- 
ure. Here a ten-foot figure dominates 
the design and is made up of seven 
two-by-two-foot panels, while the rest of 
the design holds as many as forty one- 
by-one-foot squares. 

As for the tools required in this un- 
usual method of sculping, anything 
goes from a pin to a paint brush, in- 
cluding that domestic household instru- 
ment that we were taught to use first of 
all: the teaspoon. While the cement is 
still flat on the table (fig. 1) and is still 
in a soupy state, a small bristle brush 
serves well for the purpose of sketching 
in the design. And this sketch need be 
only a tryout in that it can be “rubbed” 
out with a small trowel, as many times 
as you wish, until you find the shape 
and proportion that you want. And after 
that you let the cement set for two or 
three hours until it is hard enough to 
allow you to swing the teeter-table into 
its semi-upright position. Then with the 
handle of the brush, or any dull rounded 
point, you can strengthen your faint 
brush lines into a clear, positive state- 
ment (fig. 2) which serves for the de- 
velopment of your work as it progresses. 
From then on, as the cement hardens 
(and on dry, warm days it sets faster), 
you can use the customary sculping 
tools, in fact anything that suits your 
special requirements. 

I found that one of the most useful 
of these “unprofessional” instruments 
(aside from the spoon) is a grapefruit 
knife which has a flexible blade, slightly 
curved (fig. 3). This curve and its flex- 
ibility allow one to use it as a scoop, or 
the point can be used for cutting and 
deeper drawing. A punch or nail-set is 
also a helpful tool where you want to 
draw a deep, penetrating line preliminary 
to the removal of surface cement and 
still retain your drawing. In fact every 
worker in this soft-to-hard medium will 
no doubt discover some pet instrument 
that will best suit his particular needs, 

continued on page 36 
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Sketching in the design with a small 
brush, while the cement is still soft 
and the panel is flat on the table. 


The panel has been raised, the 
cement having become firm enough, 
and the design is being drawn in 
firmly with the handle of the brush. 


Cutting away background with a 
knife having a curved, flexible blade 


Clearing surface with soft brush 


The finished panel. 


Detail of doorway. Carved linoleum 
panels in door 


Panel in gallery entrance 


Doorway made up of nine pieces 
a four-day job 














MATTER OF LEGIBILITY 


By ERNEST W. WATSON 


The Italian street scene pictured in the snapshot above 
(Piazza Granda Fontana, Assisi) presents a problem in 
composition that is familiar to all artists who make a 
practice of sketching on the spot. 

If the shadow shapes and values in this subject are 
copied literally, the sketch will be as confusing as the 
photograph. Shadows on the fountain and those on 
buildings beyond are of approximately the same value. 
They create a confusing pattern in which the form and 
character of the fountain are lost (figure 1). 

The fountain obviously is the center of interest; and 
its environment, though important, is of quite secondary 
interest. By making a dark silhouette of the fountain 
(figure 2) we realize its structural unity. By lightening 
the shadows of the background we establish a proper 
sense of distance—give a feeling of the space that sepa- 
rates foreground and background. Figure 3 represents 
an experiment designed to give more unity to the com- 
position through the disposition of tone and shadow in 
the distance. In figure 4 we see another trial which is 
more promising. This is the plan followed in the final 
pencil drawing. 

Note that the roofs in my drawing have been made 
darker than in the photo, and the shadow on the right 
side of the building is quite dark near the roof, although 
it fades to a very light tone below to favor the silhouet- 
ting of the fountain mass. The modified shape of this 
shadow serves to tie together the fountain mass and the 
roofs; these are disconnected in the photo. A slight 
change in roof structure serves to give a more interest- 
ing silhouette at the skyline. In the photo the roof 
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contours flow into one another in a too-smooth hor- 
izontal line. 

It is seldom that one finds a composition “ready- 
made,” and the artist should feel free to take such lib- 
erties with facts as will add to the dramatic effect of 
his drawing. Slight alterations in details, even changes 
in proportions and the relative positions of buildings 
and objects are unimportant in an illustrative sense, yet 
they may make the difference between good and bad 
composition. For example, the fountain in my sketch 
might have been moved considerably to the right (had 
it seemed desirable) without violating the memory of 
those quite familiar with the scene. 

The original drawing for the pencil study was done 
on Warren’s Cameo. This is a heavy paper with a gen- 
erous clay coating, a paper used by printers for fine 
reproductions of halftone plates. Many dealers in art 
supplies carry it now or it may be secured through your 
local printer. 


A soft lead gives rich, velvet-like tones on this paper, 
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Piazza Granda Fontana in Assisi, Italy 


both in the dark and light values, and a delightful 
quality is imparted to the drawing. Cameo comes in 
several different weights. The heaviest is called “post- 
card” stock and that is what I recommend for sketching. 
Its thick coating of clay is a great advantage, especially 
if you want to use the razor blade on it. 

Erasers are not effective on Cameo. They just smudge 
the tones. A sharp razor blade can be used instead. But 
the blade is much more than a substitute for the eraser; 
it is employed to pick out clean white accents from pen- 
cil tones. No matter how dark and solid the tones, a 
light touch or scrape with the blade (it must be very 
sharp) will expose the white paper underneath and: give 
your sketch life and sparkle. 

Another of my favorite papers is Strathmore “Alexis,” 
a rather smooth surface—though having a very agree- 
able tooth. I seldom use rough surfaces for pencil. A 
plate-finished bristol board is also excellent when draw- 
ing with soft leads. 
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In a recent article on book illustrators 
in AMERICAN Artist, Irvin Haas stated 
that I had illustrated more children’s 
books than any contemporary artist. 
This I took to be a pleasant exaggera- 
tion, though I had been illustrating both 
books and magazines for many years. 
But it set me counting, and since I 
could account for ninety-six titles and 
had doubtless forgotten some, Mr. Haas 
may be right. But that, after all, is not 
what we are concerned with in the pres- 
ent article. I have been asked to set 
down a few words that might be help- 
ful to the young artist looking forward 
to a career as an illustrator of books. 

Many competent artists who can 
paint good pictures imagine that the 
illustration of books would be child’s 
play for them. As a matter of fact the 
market is glutted with picture makers. 
Yes, even good picture makers. The suc- 
cessful book illustrator is much more 
than a good picture maker. First of all 
he loves books and book making in all 
its aspects; he lives in a world of books. 
Usually he is an avid reader of books. 
Through this intimacy with books he has 
acquired a kind of sixth sense through 
which he instinctively knows just how 
to illustrate any particular book. 

I was raised among pictures and his- 
tory books and I learned to love both. 
By the time I had reached high school 
I was torn between two desires: to make 
pictures and to teach and do research 
in history. Both have been largely com- 
bined in my illustration, for a good half 
of what I do is in the nature of his- 
torical or “costume” pictures. I read his- 
tory for enjoyment and find that the 
scraps of knowledge I pick up are of 
direct help to many of the manuscripts 
I illustrate. 

Actually my reading has left only a 
light deposit of facts but I think it has 
enabled me to enter into the spirit of 
some previous ages and imaginatively to 
identify myself with certain epochs. In 
fact I am not very much interested in 
the kind of picture that merely records 
the literal facts of history. I like to see 
pictures in which all the figures are 
human beings very like ourselves, in 
which they wear their clothes (no mat- 
ter how strange they may seem to us) 
as naturally as we wear ours. I like his- 
torical pictures that live and breathe and 
are not merely archzological documents. 

One of the joys of an illustrator’s 
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Henry C. Pitz (born in Philadelphia in 1895) is one of the best known of Amer- 
ican book illustrators. He illustrates for magazines and for advertisements too, but 
we have asked him to discuss book illustration in this article because of his unique 
distinction in that field. If during the past several years fewer books have been 
enlivened by Mr. Pitz’ brush and pen it is because he has given much of his time 
to teaching, which is indeed a very fortunate thing for the students of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum School of Industrial Arts where Pitz is supervisor of illustration 
courses. His students not only study book illustration; they idlustrate books, which 
is quite a different matter. Mr. Pitz’ accomplishments are by no means confined to 
illustration. His paintings and his prints have won numerous prizes in national 
exhibitions. Mr. Pitz has always been prominent in art circles and is now director 


of the Philadelphia Art Alliance. 





life, as I have found it, is that I have 
had the good fortune of being able to 
illustrate many of the books I loved as 
a boy—“Beowulf,” “Ivanhoe,” ‘“West- 
ward Ho,” “Voyages of Columbus,” to 
name a few. Then think of the liberal 
education in book illustration! No one 
can comply with the varying demands 
of an illustrator’s career without broad- 
ening his interests in all things and get- 
ting to know all types of people. Illus- 
tration is indeed a great adventure. 

I won’t go into art training here. To 
have a thorough knowledge of the figure 
and much facility in drawing is a 
fundamental necessity—that goes with- 
out saying. It seems important to me 
that both knowledge and facility should 
be so great that models are unnecessary 
when the illustration is being made. I 
seldom do my illustrations from models. 
But at other times I am constantly draw- 
ing from models to sharpen my knowl- 
edge and to increase my facility. And I 
prefer to draw people at their accus- 
tomed tasks rather than to draw the 
statue poses of a professional model. 
Particularly in historical pictures I find 
that almost every model seems stiff and 
ill at ease in a period costume. The re- 
sult is likely to be artificial. 

How to get started? That is about 
the first question I am asked. First let 
me caution against the expectation of 
commission on the initial round of the 
publishers, who are not sitting in their 
offices just waiting for you and your 
samples. One day some time ago I was 
in the office of Joseph H. Chapin, for 
many years art director of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. He was talking about the 
“good old days” when there were not 
over a dozen men whom he could call 
upon. He didn’t even have a record of 
their names, he knew them all inti- 
mately. But times have changed. Mr. 


Chapin stepped to his filing cabinet, 
pulled out three drawers filled with 
cards, hundreds of them, each card bear- 
ing the name of someone who had 
called upon Mr. Chapin at least once. 

Sounds terrifying! But let’s take a 
little terror out of those files. Remember 
that probably a large proportion of the 
applicants got disheartened after the first 
call. Therefore if you do no more than 
call a second time with fresh samples, 
you will have done something more than 
a goodly number of those potential 
rivals of yours. And if you have the 
persistence to keep going back even ten 
times you will have won your way into 
the ranks of the small minority from 
which all successful illustrators are 
chosen. For stamina and determination 
are almost as important as talent. 
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Very few have something really orig- 
inal, personal and different to offer. If 
you are one of these your chance will 
come, though you must not be discour- 
aged if you have to wait months for it. 
In the meantime you will keep the pub- 
lisher reminded of you by showing more 
examples of your work from time to 
time. Don’t feel that you have to take 
everything you have ever done the first 
time—a half-dozen well selected things 
will be better than fifty irrelevant pic- 
tures. From your original drawings have 
photostats made which, reduced to page 
size, can be sent through the mail and 
are small enough for the art director’s 
filing cabinet. 

Many beginners do their first work 
for the Sunday School magazines. These 
are weekly sheets distributed each Sun- 
day by the Protestant denominations. 
Each denomination gets out several edi- 
tions for different age groups. Many of 
these papers are very well edited and 
printed. They pay from fifteen to 
twenty-five dollars per drawing. 

For your first book you may be paid 
$150, $200, or $250. Experienced illus- 
trators get up to $600, sometimes more. 
The publisher will probably expect you 
to design the jacket, though not neces- 
sarily. If your work does not lend itself 
to jacket design, some other artist will 
be brought in for that. 

The more you know about book de- 
signing, layout, paper and typography, 
the better. Although your advice upon 
these matters is not likely to be sought 
at first—all the big publishers have de- 
signers and production men—the pub- 
lisher will be most appreciative of your 
understanding of his manufacturing 
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Illustration by Henry C. Pitz 
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problems. Sooner or later he may ask 
you actually to design a book. I have 
designed many books, making complete 
dummies and specifying all: that went 
into their manufacture. 

It would seem unnecessary to say that 
considerable technical knowledge of 
photomechanical processes is important. 
Yet few beginners are sufficiently in- 
formed about engraving and _ lithog- 
raphy. They do not fully realize how 
vital it is to know how to prepare draw- 
ings for the particular process to be 
used in reproducing their drawings and 
for the kind of paper upon which they 
are to be printed. This cannot be ex- 
plained in a short article. It must be 
learned either in the schools which in- 
clude that phase of illustration or in the 
school of experience itself. A book such 
as Greer’s “Advertising and its Mechan- 
ical Production” (Crowell, N. Y.) can 
be a big help. 

No matter how good your work is, 
do not be surprised if instead of an 
out-and-out contract you are given a 
manuscript and are asked to make two 
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or three sketches showing what you can 
do with the story. It is one thing to 
make up samples and quite another to 
take an assignment. The publisher can- 
not be blamed for assuring himself of 
your ability to carry through before he 
gives you a contract. 

Even after you have done some work 
for him he may suggest that you sub- 
mit pencil sketches for an entire series 
of illustrations. This really protects you as 
well as the publisher: it avoids the pos- 
sibility of spending hours upon finished 
drawings which may not be acceptable. 

When you are finally considered an 
experienced illustrator, the publisher will 
be delighted to leave the whole matter 
in your hands, knowing that your judg- 
ment is wholly to be relied upon. He 
may invite your suggestions upon paper, 
typography and other problems in de- 
sign and manufacture. 

The greatest opportunities in the 
book illustration field are in the realm 
of children’s books. Comparatively few 
adult books invite the services of the 
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artists, although there seems to be an 
increased interest in this field. To make 
drawings for children the artist must 
become acquainted with children, with 
children of three and with children of 
thirteen. Between these ages are age 
groups having varied interests in life 
and varied tastes in pictorial art. What 
will appeal to boys of eight and girls 
of ten? What children prefer realism, 
imagination, romance? The illustrator 
must know the answer to these ques- 
tions. They are easily found by browsing 
in the bookshops, asking what books are 
selling best, how youngsters react to the 
various kinds of offerings on the coun- 
ters. Talk to the librarian in charge of 
the children’s room of the local library. 
Look at the children’s magazines de- 
signed for various age groups. 

Not that the illustrator will hope to 
adapt himself to all groups. On the 
other hand he will certainly become a 
specialist, finding himself best suited by 
his interests and technical qualities to 
boys or girls of particular age groups. 





Illustration by Pitz 
for “The Aran Man” in 
The Saturday Evening Post 


Irvin Haas pointed this out very clearly 
in his article in the May, 1940 issue, 
and I recommend the reading of this 
article. He correctly placed me as an 
illustrator of books for boys, saying that 
I have a “dashing and vital style that 
is best used in books of combat, of 
naval battles and wars, concentrating on 
pictorial content rather than design, and 
using simple and bold colors.” 

As to color, most drawings are made 
for black and white reproduction only. 
Frequently one or two flat colors are 
added and often the frontispiece—some- 
times all pictures—are in full color. 
How to make the best use of single flat 
color with black is an_ interesting 
problem, one that the student should 
experiment with. Such drawings should 
be among his samples. To most begin- 
ners the necessity of restricting oneself 
to two, three or four definite colors 
seems an unsurmountable hardship, but 
look at the work of the best illustrators 
of children’s books and you will see that 
it can be done. But it will be impossible 
unless you can see your pictures in terms 
of definite bold design. In fact an illus- 
trator without a well developed sense of 
design is under a great handicap in 
working for line reproduction. 

In illustration, as in all else, there are 
styles and trends which the beginner will 
do well to study, but it would be well to 
exercise a certain amount of discrimina- 
tion. There are certain fads which sweep 
the world of picture making from time 
to time which are necessarily ephemeral 
n nature. Perhaps for a would-be illus- 
trator to ape a passing fad in order to 
cash in on the wave of the moment is 
merely being canny, but to expect a 
superficial trick to last a lifetime of pic- 
ture making is to display lack of intel- 
ligent selection. The real and great il- 
lustrators are those whose works contain 
elements: of eternal value. If the begin- 
ner is in search of something of that 
kind and something capable of infinite 
development, let him consider that a 
knowledge of and insight into the char- 
acter of human beings are qualities that 
never go out of fashion in illustration. 

Although to the beginner the secur- 
ing of his first commisssion may seem 
to be the only thing of moment, it 
may be well to ponder on the fact that 
he is preparing for a lifetime of picture 
making. If he can force himself to look 
down the long perspective of perhaps 
forty, fifty or more years of active pic- 
ture making ahead of him, the early 
months or years of struggle will fall into 
their proper place. A proper period of 
apprenticeship will seem a_ reasonable 
price to pay for a lifetime of creative 
achievement. 
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‘‘AN ANCIENT WATCH TOWER” A LINOLEUM CUT BY NORMAN KENT 
Norman Kent is a devotee of linoleum engraving. He limit of delicacy. Black lines, particularly those that 
works in wood, too, but is a crusader for linoleum be- stand in a white field, should not be too thin. 
cause he believes this splendid medium has not been ac- No better demonstration of the technical possibilities 
corded the prestige it deserves. Far from considering of this medium can be offered than Kent’s “An Ancient 
linoleum a substitute for wood he makes enthusiastic Watch Tower.” It is a whole lesson in linoleum engrav- 
claims for it as a noble medium worthy of the genius of ing. Here we have a strong pattern of dark and light 
any artist. The soft, pliable nature of linoleum invites which has not been weakened by needless detail. Note 
freedom and spontaneity of expression. Because his ef- the simple yet sufficiently illustrative manner in which 
fects come quickly the artist is spared the caution he is the sheep have been rendered, the unified treatment of 
inclined to feel when he tackles a job of endgrain en- the tree mass and the airy quality of the sky, full of sun 
graving on a block of hard wood. He can attack his de- and movement. 
sign with abandon. If things don’t go to suit him he Our reproduction is a slight reduction from the orig- 
can make another start on a fresh block which costs but inal which is printed on a cream Japanese paper. 
a few cents. And he has lost but little time. Norman Kent by no means confines his creative work 

Although linoleum is adapted to far greater delicacy to prints. He is an able water colorist and an all round 
of technic than is generally believed, it lends itself par- artist. He divides his time between creative work and 
ticularly well to fairly bold design. White lines cut in teaching at William Smith College and Hobart College 
solids—like the white branches in Kent’s print—have no in Geneva, New York. 
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When the Commercial Artist “Plays Ball’ 


BY HERBERT F. ROESE 
Mr. Roese is a member of the Board of the Artists Guild 





NO experienced commercial artist needs 
advice or suggestions on the evils of 
speculation. He knows from his own ex- 
perience, or that of other artists, how 
dangerous to his future speculation can 
be. It is to younger and less experienced 
artists that we direct this message. 

There are two aspects of speculation: 
the one wherein the artist seeks an op- 
portunity to speculate by offering his 
services on the theory that he is willing 
to hazard his time, work, and materials 
in the hope of gaining more than the 
usual price for his work, or possibly by 
entering a transaction of a speculative 
nature for the sheer purpose of gaining 
a client. 

The second major aspect of specula- 
tion is when a buyer asks an artist to 
speculate his time, work and materials. 

Work for nothing 

In the first instance, the onus is on 

the artist. He willingly offers to work 
for nothing, and he invariably gets noth- 
ing. There is, however, the unfortunate 
precedent which he thereby establishes 
and which clients may regard as the typi- 
cal conduct of artists. For this reason the 
Artists Guild, Inc., has written into its 
Code of Fair Practice a clause against 
speculation as follows: 
“All industrial design and commercial 
art shall be invoiced to buyers at a fair 
profit. There shall be no sales of art 
work at or below cost. There shall be 
no secret rebates, discounts, gifts or 
bonuses to buyers.” 

Every experienced artist has a raft of 
samples by which his ability and technic 
are easily shown. Any competent buyer 
can tell almost at a glance whether the 
artist’s stuff is suitable for the job in 
hand. Lazy and loose-thinking buyers 
like speculation because it helps to 
crystallize their random ideas or to sup- 
ply ideas which are lacking. 

Fishing around 

What the devotee of speculation is 
really trying to find, in the great major- 
ity of cases, is someone who will do his 
thinking for him. He is fish.ng around 
for new sales angles. He wants a sour 
idea turned sweet. He is stale and wants 
someone else to set his sluggish mind in 
motion. 

There are, moreover, other practi- 
tioners of advertising who hope to sell 
an account or a campaign on the 
strength of striking, original art. That 
has been done more than once—and is 
therefore always a temptation. But the 
percentages of the game are heavily 
against this kind of selling. Good illus- 
tration is the outgrowth of good, sound 
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selling ideas rather than the cause or 
substitute thereof. 

The better the advertising agency, the 
less speculative work it does and the 
less it is inclined or needs to call in others 
to speculate. 


Thankless job 
If you want to work exclusively for 
the lower strata of the advertising busi- 
ness, speculate. If you want to devote 
yourself entirely to the thankless job of 
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On this page each month the 
ARTISTS GUILD, Inc., 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
will present information rela- 
tive to conditions in the art market and 
will discuss the steps taken by the Guild 
to protect the artist’s interests. 
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trying to instill life into dead ideas, 
speculate. If you want to make unfair 
competition for the real buyers of good 
commercial art, speculate. 


Play ball 

Possibly the most common abuse is 
the instance wherein a client has a “lead” 
for an account, and decides he has a 
“honey” of an idea which he would like 
to present in the hope of selling it to 
the potential advertiser. The idea is 
“great,” all the plan needs is a piece of 
art work. The artist is called in and 
propositioned, or, in the vernacular, he’s 
asked to “play ball.” This ball game is 
not played with a ball. It’s played with 
the artist’s time, talent and materials. 
The artist is told that if the idea goes 
over he collects plenty—more than he 
ever dreamed of. But if, by some weird 
turn of fate, the idea is kicked out—no 
dough is paid. That’s called “playing 
ball.” 

Most responsible agencies realize the 
value of their organization and seldom 
—if ever—invite the artist to share in 
their profits. They would much rather 
pay him for his work than make him a 
partner. 

Reasonable gamble 

For worthwhile men with good ideas 
you can afford to do a limited amount 
of preliminary work at very reasonable 
cost for your time. If they will pay some- 
thing for what they want, they have 
some confidence in it. That is a reason- 
able gamble for you. Frequently you can 
take it, just as a matter of good busi- 


ness. Let it be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that your price does not set a prec- 
edent, that you will get the rest of the 
work your art helps to sell, and that you 
will be properly and adequately paid for 
it. Have that understood in advance, in 
clear, cold figures. 

It must be borne in mind also that the 
legitimate agencies have their own code 
of fair practice which the artist working 
on speculation violates. In addition, he 
deliberately encourages the abuses which 
the agencies are bound to oppose. This 
is why the Guild makes every effort to 
protect the ethical buyer from unfair 
competition. 

Shysters 

The cost of art work as related to the 
cost of space in which it is used and the 
revenue which it produces is fully justi- 
fied and should be paid for. Only shy- 
sters or wise guys will ignore the artist’s 
right to be paid. The smoothest and 
slickest talker surely should not be able 
to convince a self-respecting artist with 
only a fair brain that working for noth- 
ing, or for next to it, is a bright thing 
to do. 

When an artist is asked to speculate, 
and does so, he impairs his standing in 
the eyes of his colleagues and puts him- 
self in financial jeopardy. Ask a plumber 
to speculate with you, or ask any other 
person whom you ordinarily expect to 
pay, and be guided by his reply. 

When a responsible art buyer really 
wants a job done he'll pick out the man 
he wants to do the job and pay him. He 
won’t have to ask someone to speculate. 

Never again 

The neophyte should be told now 
that no responsible artist ever works 
without getting paid—with the possible 
exception of work done for recognized 
charity organization. 

If you just want practice—do some- 
thing for yourself. 

If you like to work for nothing, you'll 
get plenty of it; the news gets around. 

Remember legitimate business pays for 
all art work done for it and willingly. 
The only reason you are asked to spec- 
ulate is because you look that way. 
“Never again!” is the slogan of the 
sensible artist who may have been 
tempted to try it once. 


Next month 


Because of these evils—and others to 
be revealed in subsequent numbers—the 
ARTISTS GUILD was organized and 
is now very active in protecting the art- 
ist’s rights. Next month Charles B. Fall 
will tell about the Guild and what it can 
do for the free-lance artist. 
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Will it make a good picture? 


JAN GORDON DISCUSSES 


‘“*THE SUBJECT’ 





This article is part of a chapter from “A Step-ladder to Painting” by Jan Gordon*. 
As the name implies, the book is addressed to art students and to all who wish to 
learn something of the technic of painting. The volume admirably achieves its aim, 
for it is among the best of those books which attempt to reveal the creative proc- 
esses and instruct the beginner who has put his foot on the first rungs of the 


ladder to graphic expression. 


And always afterwards you would con- 
sider their clever camouflage with a 
hint of contempt. 

But in a painting the question of 
edibility is never suggested. Thus the 





AN OLD FRENCH PEASANT was once leaning 
over Cora Gordon’s shoulder as she painted. At last he 
said: 

“Well there. If you see that in an ordinary way you’d 
not think it anything at all. But when you sec it all 
painted out you realize that it’s fine.” 

In a mental leap he had understood the fundamental 
difference between “Nature” and “Painting.” 

For Nature (or the Subject) is one thing; what you 
make of it in a picture is quite another. The true beau- 
ties of art are the beauties of thought and work that 
the painter puts in. Thus a beautiful girl badly painted 
is not pictorially so beautiful as a picture of an ugly 
girl well painted. But then what about a beautiful girl 
beautifully painted? I am going to dodge that question 
for a time. All I want you to believe is that the beauty 
of the subject does not necessarily mean a beautiful pic- 
ture, nor the ugliness of the subject an ugly picture. 

A dish of peaches may attract you by their beauty of 
colour, their size, their ripeness and their scent; but the 
final and essential quality of a peach is the flavour, and 
all these qualities only lend a zest to succulence. What a 
shock for you if stretching out your hand to take one 
of these so delicious-looking fruit you found that it was 
made of mere coloured and scented velvet. For a mo- 
ment you would hold those imitation peaches in disgust. 


*Greenberg: Publisher, Inc., New York 


most important quality of the peach in 
real life has been thrown away. Yet no 
feeling of contempt is roused. The painted peach was 
never meant to deceive, and the charm of the peach, as 
now viewed, lies chiefly in the charm of the painting, not 
in the fundamental delight of the peach itself. There is 
a very great difference between the beauty of the orig- 
inal subject and the beauty of the picture that is painted 
from it. 

If this were more clearly realized the young painter 
would waste far less time hunting round for a beautiful 
subject before he starts to paint. He looks first for some- 
thing that is beautiful in nature. Yet it is possible that 
quite commonplace subjects which might make even 
more beautiful pictures stand all around him ignored. 

Perhaps the most patent stumbling-block of this kind 
is a flower garden. When I was a beginner I tried to 
paint numbers of flower gardens; but they always led to 
toil and disappointment. First: though flowers them- 
selves are beautiful, not one garden in a hundred really 
masses up well when we try to get a pictorial composi- 
tion from it. The composition results in a series of spots 
of colour, of an interlaced confusion very difficult to 
disentangle into shape. Also we find that our mere 
paints, our cobalts, alizarins and cadmiums, won’t really 
give the true vivid sparkle of colour that flowers so 
casually achieve. The beauty of a garden is illusive, dif- 


ficult and, when painted, often unsatisfactory. Only 
continued on page 32 
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COLOURS THAT SPEAK 


POSTER COLOURS 





If you desire colours that possess great brilliance and opacity, that dry quickly with a perfect mat finish, and in addition, are eco- 
nomical and inexpensive to use, you can not do better than choose WINSOR & NEWTON’S POSTOR COLOURS. 


The range consists of thirty-two colours, many of which are fast to light. 


The price is only twenty-five cents for a large tube. 


DESIGNERS COLOURS 





If you desire the very finest colours available to the Commercial Artist, and can afford to pay just a little more, then you should 
try WINSOR & NEWTON’S DESIGNERS COLOURS. Dazzling brilliance, fine texture and a high degree of permanence 
are the characteristics of these beautiful colours which are intended for first-class Poster, Textile and General design work. Being 
very finely ground, they are effective too in transparent washes. Prices are reasonable and they are very economical to use. 


COLOUR CARDS FREE 
aie ee ee el eee ts tle 


+ a & f MANUFACTLIRE 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 71 UNION SQUARE WEST, (manucncn 
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ART IN A MAD WORLD 





The advance action of modern warfare comes—as we 
all know by now—through the radio and the printing 
press. The shock, the fear, the incessant hammering of 
war news and propaganda fill the air we breathe and 
assail the eye with banner headlines on every street cor- 
ner. Thus, although we are not at war in America we 
must daily submit to a war-like baptism of fire. 

Under this harrowing barrage we must carry on with 
as little surrender of our normal way of life as possible. 
It is not easy. It is particularly hard for the artist. The 
madness and suffering of the world bear down upon 
him, fill him with a sense of futility, leave little spirit 
for creative work. Against that attack upon his morale 
the artist must not give way. That is his battle. It is 
also the battle of all of us who hold deep convictions 
about art. To surrender is to admit that art, after all, 
is but a pleasant trimming on the fabric of life rather 
than a basic pattern. Shall we deny our conviction now 
when it is put to the test? Is it not our duty—we who 
serve art—to strengthen rather than weaken the spiritual 
defenses of our country? 

Let us turn to England for inspiration. While the 
Messerschmitts and the Stukas are raining destruction 
and death upon them, the British continue monthly to 
publish art magazines from their besieged island. Lying 
on our desk, the July number of The Studio with its 
bright yellow cover is as eloquent testimony of the 
British spirit as a fighting speech by Winston Churchill. 
We are told that in the midst of their peril Britons 
are calm, confident. Certainly in the July Studio there 
is no evidence of hysteria. Except for the editorial, 
which discusses the necessity of reducing the size of the 
magazine, there is nothing to suggest the Empire’s des- 
perate struggle; prominent English firms continue to 
buy large advertising space in the magazine; galleries 
announce art exhibitions; schools advertise their summer 
courses in painting, sculpture and the dance. The “art 
front” of Britain has not buckled, nor does it intend to 
surrender. Britons are supporting The Studio: advertis- 
ers, contributors and subscribers. To them The Studio, 
as much as a battleship, is a symbol of Britain’s might. 
So long as copies of The Studio reach our shores we 
shall have faith in the ultimate victory of Britain. 

America too needs its art today. To untold thousands 
of art lovers art is “as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.” To more thousands of “Sunday painters” 
art is an invigorating experience that renews the spirit 
and keeps life on an even keel. The professional artist 
through his creative work contributes more than he 
knows to the sanity of all. 

Upon American Artist, as upon all others who 
share responsibility for promoting art in this country, 
rests the duty and privilege of sustaining the cultural 
life of our people. Although our publication like most 
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AN EDITORIAL 





others is a business enterprise, our deepest satisfactions 
come through opportunities for service. The need for 
that service has never been greater than now and our 
editorial policy for the future has been geared to mesh 
with the artist’s most urgent problems in the production 
and marketing of his work. 

In this purpose we are fortunate to have the counsel 
and active participation of three national organizations 
representing both the producers and buyers of art: the 
Artists Guild and the Society of Illustrators will be 
represented on our pages each month, beginning with 
this issue; the Art Directors Club each month starting 
in November. 

Through the Art Directors Club, representing art di- 
rectors of advertising agencies and art editors of publi- 
cations, who buy millions of dollars worth of art annu- 
ally, our readers will have a point of contact with key 
men in the art market. To become acquainted with these 
men who are largely responsible for trends in adver- 
tising art and illustration should be of practical value 
to young artists who hope sooner or later to meet them 
in person. 

The Artists Guild, an organization of America’s top- 
ranking artists, will present articles that reveal many 
forms of malpractice by unscrupulous buyers of illus- 
trations and by artists themselves. And the Guild has a 
program for protecting artists against these evils. In tell- 
ing what it is doing for its members and for all free- 
lance artists, the Guild is adding immeasurably to the 
service of AMERICAN ARTIST. 

Contributions by the Society of Illustrators will be of 
an educational nature, discussions of the interesting prob- 
lems that daily are encountered and solved by the men 
who illustrate for books, advertisements and the popu- 
lar magazines. Much of this material will be gleaned 
from the Society’s informal lectures given in its new 
clubhouse in New York. 

Through these new associations AMERICAN ARTIST 
will be enabled to serve its readers with greater author- 
ity and richness of editorial content. 

In the fine arts, too, AMERICAN Artist has added a 
program of bread-and-butter importance. It is a “Buy 
Contemporary Art” program and it touches the interests 
of every painter, sculptor and other worker in the fine 
arts fields. 

In America we have art appreciation. The Old 
Masters, the French Moderns and the stars of the 
“American Scene” are common gossip among those who 
are at all up on their culture. Art appreciation has gone 
into mass production by radio. The printing presses 
have been grinding out colored replicas (so-called) of 
Turners, Rembrandts and Bentons. Art books have be- 
come best sellers, expensive volumes of reproductions 
going into editions of 100,000, even 200,000 copies. 


continued on page 30 
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President, Society of Illustrators 
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“Horses have no collarbones” 


Norman Rockwell said “Yes, after twenty years I began using photographs.” 

Ray Prohaska tells the world that Picasso is a swell designer—adds “and have a look at Renoir, too.” 
Al Parker and John Falter seek the advice of each other and—more important—that of their wives. 
Irving Nurick admits that he draws kids because he loves kids. 

Gilbert Bundy said “I don’t draw from models, but from types I see in the papers.” 

Adolph Treidler quoted from Flaubert on the creation of an individual style. 

Otto Soglow said “I felt I was really in the game when I was painting babies’ rattles.” 

James Williamson declared “I never went to art school—but” 

Edward A. Wilson said “I drew each color separately.” 

Ray van Buren maintained “You can put ART in comic strips.” 

Denys Wortman confessed “There was some white space—and I filled it.” 


Garret Price explained “—and I got an idea from that.” 
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Fred Cooper said “Slavish imitation of the charm of others will never make you charming.” 


These nuggets of wisdom were gleaned from last year’s lecture series at the Society of Illustrators Clubhouse’ 


how we got them to talk 


In last year’s Society of Illustrators’ lectures a committee composed of Adolph Treidler, James D. Herbert and 
Irving Nurick got together with James Boudreau to plan a series of evenings that would be definitely informative, 
getting illustrators, leaders in the field—whose business is not talking—to overcome their shyness and really tell all. 
The committee strove for informality to establish a friendly atmosphere between the audience and platform, and also 
to put the speaker at ease. To achieve that end several methods were used—dialogues, interviews, questions and 
answers, chalk talks, controversies and conferences. The result—packed houses at nearly every lecture. 


All this by way of prophecy. This page month by month will be well padded with meaty items picked from the lec- 
tures to be given during the coming season. The committee is planning sixteen lectures, eight before Christmas and 
eight after. 
ETy The new lecture series is being planned with the purpose of covering all phases of illustration, thus 
° giving a rather complete picture of the illustration field. This will be of inestimable help to the 
student and young artist in finding their direction. At the same time there will be an exchange of 
ideas by professional illustrators that will be enriching in the whole field of art. Last year’s lectures 
ie proved so successful that the same committee is adding to the above grand list of names such men 


as Floyd Davis, Harvey Dunn, Rockwell Kent, Jon Whitcomb, Stephen Dohanes and Herbert 


CLUBHOUSE = Stoops. And art directors toa, who will advise us what they want and need. 
at 128 East 


63rd Street hese lectures, by the way, are available to all, professional artists, students and laymen. An- 
New York nouncement of events, prices and dates will be made in the October number. 
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hOH-I-NOOR offers 
When BLACK is needed... 


There are times when a subject calls for black. When 
this is true, there is no better pencil available than Koh- 
|-Noor in the softer degrees, 3B, 4B, 5B and 6B. Not 
only do these pencils give off their lead freely, but 
there is absolute uniformity of grading, all pencils of a 
given degree being exactly alike. 

The little sketch at the right was done on kid-finished 
bristol board with a 5B Koh-l-Noor, the original draw- 
ing measuring 434 inches in width. 

Try one of these soft Koh-l-Noors—Frankly, we can find 
no words to describe its many outstanding qualities. 


QUALITY PLUS ECONOMY 


The famous KOH-I-NOOR 
pencils, long known for 
their quality, are available 
at a new low price of 10c 
each. KOH-I-NOOR pencils 
are made in our factory at 


Bloomsbury, N. J., U. S. A. 
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PENCILS 
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each 





A PENCIL for 
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KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CO., INC... 373 FOURTH AVE... NEW YORK 














ART IN A MAD WORLD 


continued from page 28 


A rosy picture this—for the art educator; good ripe 
fruit of systematic training in art appreciation from 
kindergarten to university degree. Some even call it the 
American Renaissance. But colored reproductions on the 
walls of every home in America would not make an 
American Renaissance, nor books nor lectures nor visits 
to galleries and museums. There will be no Renaissance 
until appreciation is translated into ownership of orig- 
inal works of art by American artists. It can come about 
only through a different kind of education, education 
that makes people dissatisfied with the emasculated in- 
terpretations of the high-speed printing press which 
scarcely approximate the quality of originals. It means 
putting the buying and owning idea into circulation. 
Can this be done? Not overnight, to be sure; whatever 
art appreciation we have is the product of many years 
of education. But art-minded people are beginning to 
tackle the problem. Ways and means are being consid- 
ered. Plans are being tried. There is the Detroit Artists’ 
Market, for instance (described in this issue). 


In AmericAN Artist during the coming year we in- 
tend to print all available material relating to these prac- 
tical problems of the painter, sculptor and print artist. 
In Amer:can Artist it will be “Buy Contemporary 
Art” year. 
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A NEW PEN 


ook y YOU CAN CLEAN 
é 
DVlicher 
SPEEDBALL 224.28 
See! 


the greatest improvement 
in lettering and 
drawing pens 

in a decade 
AT YOUR DEALER NOW J 


SS 


Gold- plated pensteel reservoirs 
handle 100% more ink perfectly. 
feeders flick open for quick cleaning 
and snap back into place,as oftenas 
you need to clean them, by simply 
lifting and closing the upper feeder 


yw IF YOUR DEALER DOESN'T HAVE THEM 
Gos YET SEND US HIS NAME & ADDRESS. 


C. HOWARD 


toate? & Maria 




















Camden, W.J.,U.S.A. 


.. Drawn and Lettered with F°B« Speedballs in Speedball inks .. 
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FREE TO ART INSTRUCTORS— 
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The Pen that will Win Your Hand 


We know that when you actually try a Drawlet Pen you'll realize 


why it has earned the reputation for improving the work of everyone 
from students to the most advanced artists. 


alignment. 


bstertt 





Once you've tried it, we are certain 
you'll never use another kind of pen 
for broad-line drawing or lettering. 





Send for your free pen today and give it a real workout on your tough- 
est assignments. See for yourself how the adjustable reservoir of 
Nickel-Silver can be raised and lowered for thick or thin flow, time 
after time. See how accurately it always pushes back into perfect 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
52 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Vvry 
DRAWLET PENS 
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WE KNOW EACH TUBE IS 


Exactly like the last, 
Exactly like the next! 


Because of Constant Testing, You Can Depend on 
Devoe Color’s Uniformity ! 


OT a batch of Devoe Colors escapes the scrutiny of an expert on 
colors. And skilled eyes and hands are supplemented by the 
scientific accuracy of precision laboratory tests. 


This accounts for the unusual uniformity in Devoe Colors— 
uniformity not alone of tint but of texture, brilliance and durability. 


Though Devoe Colors excel in strength, smooth-flowing action 
and ease of application, their cost is surprisingly attractive. 














Read What Famous Artists Say Devoe also makes Fine 
about Devoe Colors: Artists’ Brushes 

GORDON GRANT: “Devoe & Raynolds, by . 

thorough research, lead competitors in the te pe sir procera cae of 

development of oil and water colors.” t aa aan ae Siehane? 

LUIGI LUCIONI: “I find Devoe has devel- presi’ Db Sh: sity 

oped oil and water colors as fine as any in Brushes. They endow their handi- 

the world.” work with unusual resilience, cor- 

McCLELLAND BARCLAY: “Devoe chemists rect taper, and proper snap. You'll 

have developed oil and water colors com- like Devoe Brushes. Try them. Get 

parable with any that can be had—at any an assortment today. 

price.” 





DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. - 580 Fifth Avenue - New York, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS MEN’S ART CLUB EXHIBIT 





“Sailing” by Caryl Harris, one of the 70 oils displayed in the Busi- 
ness Men’s Art Club Show, in the Club Lounge of International 
Business Machines Corporation World Headquarters Building (590 
Madison Avenue), from June 18-July 13. 


No one knows how many amateurs—doctors, lawyers, business- 
men and just plain people—occasionally forget their worries 
and indulge in the creative pleasures of ART during off hours. 
But they are legion. Only a fraction of them are organized in 
clubs—there are a score of Associated Amateur Art Clubs 
(headquarters in Milwaukee, Wisconsin), and innumerable 
independent clubs throughout the country. 

Many of these amateurs develop surprising ability, clubs 
often put on professional-looking shows. As did the Business 
Men’s Art Club of New York in June and July at the New 
York World’s Fair. Befriended by Thomas J. Watson, Presi- 
dent of the International Business Machines, this group was 
given exhibition space in the company’s spacious headquarters 
at the Fair, were dined and feted by its executives. This is still 
another expression of I.B.M.’s friendliness toward art and art- 
ists, of its extensive policy of promoting the concept of art 
as a vital factor of our contemporary industrial age. This 
year’s I.B.M. art exhibits at both Fairs comprise over fifty 
paintings in each show; each state and U. S. possession being 
represented by a canvas. The paintings were all purchased by 
I.B.M. and generous cash prizes were awarded. 





WILL IT MAKE A GOOD PICTURE? 


continued from page 27 


by a series of skilled tricks can an experienced painter 
heighten the brilliance of his colours and thus give some 
semblance of a flower garden’s vivid reality. But the 
greatest painters have dodged flower gardens; they knew 
their own limitations. The garden picture is generally a 
crude reflection of a more glorious beauty. . . . 

Yet a plain study of a single tree standing in an open 
field or the gable-end of an old wagon shed may make 
you catch your breath with the magic of its presentation. 

What, then, is the subject? 

The subject is something you have chosen from Na- 
ture, not necessarily because it is itself absolutely beau- 
tiful, but because you can see in it the elements that go 
to make a beautiful picture. So in hunting your subject 
the first question should be: “Will it make a good pic- 
ture?” and not: “Is it beautiful in itself?” 

There are some revolutionaries who assert that a beau- 
tiful subject can never be used for a good picture. That 
is nonsense. Nevertheless in considering the subject you 
should never forget that it is to be used as a future pic- 
ture and not merely as a thing lovely to look at for 
itself. 

A short while ago I had a letter from a friend who 
said: 

“I saw a lovely cornfield which I was wild to paint. 
But when I had finished the sketch it was so dull. Where 
did the beauty go to?” 

That stirring beauty had disappeared in the mere 
process of picture-making, because the artist did not 
know enough to analyze the beauty in her mind and 
first decide whether it was principally a pictorial beauty 
or an emotional effect of Nature that-had moved her. 

Have you ever noticed how differently Nature often 
looks through the view-finder of your Kodak? A scene 
quite commonplace in everyday life may seem a vivid 
or charming picture on the screen of the finder. The 






















Higgins Drawing Board Paste Saves you time and trouble, for it 
is quick and sure to catch ¢ Higgins Drawing Board Paste is simple 
and easy to use. For mounting drawing paper to make a “stretch,” 
apply smoothly and evenly to the margin of the board about one 
inch wide all around and then press the previously moistened 
paper down firmly and allow to dry. 

Its great strength and body hold the paper in perfect shape 
so that washes may be applied without danger of wrinkling or 
warping. For ease of handling and for better finished work, 
specify Higgins on your next 
order of Inks and Adhesives 
and ask your dealer for one of 
the new Higgins Color Wheels 
showing Higgins Inks actually 
applied on drawing paper. 


HIGGINS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, W. Y. 
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apparatus automatically makes the two essential differ- 
ences between Nature and a picture: your bit of Nature 
on the screen now has only two dimensions, height and 
breadth, and these are bounded strictly by the oblong 
frame of the finder. 

A picture is Nature flattened out and seen in a frame. 

Nature itself, seen freely, is rather vague, elusive. 
Often several things, really disjointed, may be brought 
together by emotion and can then be thought of as a 
whole. 

Take your cornfield. Perhaps some way to one side is 
a large shadowy wood, on the other side may be a long 
valley stretching into the blue distance. High overhead, 
let us say, a series of small fluffy clouds streak the upper 
sky. Your eye can gather these together unconsciously 
round the cornfield. Corn, shadow, distance and dancing 
cloud, all contribute something to the general effect al- 
though you may attribute the joy and emotion to the 
central element, the cornfield. . . . 

But a picture must inevitably be seen distinctly bound 
within a frame and everything within the frame should 
somehow combine into the final effect of the picture. 

Now take your sketch. Here in the middle will be 
your cornfield. If you would get in the wood the dis- 
tance slips out on the other side; or vice versa. The 
clouds are too far overhead. If you try to bring them 
down into the sketch you at once lose the feeling of 
heavenly height. If you enlarge your picture to include 
clouds, wood and distance, your cornfield is so small in 
the middle that it hardly counts any longer. Then be- 
tween the enchanting bits are others that you hadn’t 
considered at all, dull uninteresting bits, especially the 
foreground. In enjoying your cornfield you simply 
ignored the foreground. As soon as you have to con- 
sider it the foreground bores you. And it bores you to 
have to paint it. When you have painted it the fore- 
ground looks just as if it really had bored you. 

And how often does that not happen to a sketch 
begun with enthusiasm but finished with disappoint- 
ment? Ask any painter. You are not the only one. 

Yet it must seem horribly prosaic to say that you 
must not try to paint anything that delights until you 
have sat down and considered coldly whether it can be 
made into a picture or no. This seemingly cold-blooded 
analysis will only be necessary for a short time. With 
practice in the choice of subjects you come to recognize 
instinctively the difference between a subject that is to 
be enjoyed for itself, and a subject that is good to paint. 
And you soon accept each for its own quality, as you 
accept the fact that you can eat an orange with pleas- 
ure, but not a lemon. 

In picture-making your whole subject must contain 
the elements of beauty as far as the edges of the frame. 
Just as a writer is a bad writer who indulges in long 
prosy passages, so a painter is a bad painter who is con- 
tent to fill up his canvas with dull passages or uninter- 
esting shapes. 

Often what may seem the simplest parts of a picture 
are those that require the most careful thought to stop 
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Staccato, sharp strokes ‘‘trans- 
planted” this yellow pine to paper. 


Nothing soft. Jet blacks and clean 
whites. Degrees HB, 2B, 3B, 5B used, 


also lots of pressure. 


The qualities that all artists 
and draftsmen desire are found in 
Dixon Typhonite Eldorado. They are 
achieved by an exclusive Dixon proc- 
ess in which a typhoon of super- 
heated steam creates a new form of 
graphite—Typhonite. Typhonite 
particles are infinitely small. yet of 
controlled size, a hitherto un- 
matched accomplishment. 


By this control of size are 
achieved unequalled evenness and 
strength, accurate grading in all 17 
degrees of Typhonite Eldorado. Try 
Typhonite Eldorado. 


Pencil Sales Department 32 -J9 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE ALL AMERICAN LINE 


FINE ARTIST 
COLORS 


in 
OIL - WATER - TEMPERA - PASTEL 


PERMALBA 
An Artists’ Permanent White 


AQUA PASTEL 


A Crayon with which to Paint as well as Draw 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 


Opaque and Transparent Colors 








Descriptive Circulars on Request... 

















F. WEBER CO. 


MANUFACTURING ARTISTS’ COLORMEN SINCE 1853 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. © BALTIMORE, MD. 


PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 














PROTEX 
PLASTIC CHALK SLEEVES 


Protect the Hands 
from Chalk Dust 








PLASTIC CHALK SLEEVE 





L. >. Pat Wo. 2209907 


Allows the use of colored chalks without discoloring the hands. 
Will accommodate two colors, one at each end. 








Protex Sleeves are made of transparent plastic, the color and 
position of the chalk may be readily observed. They add but 
1/32 of an inch to diameter of chalk. 


Protex Sleeves prevent chalk from scattering when dropped. 











Protex Sleeves will hold long or short pieces equally well. They 
are readily adjusted as chalk wears down. 














Protex Sleeves are made to accommodate either straight or 
tapered chalk. They are practically indestructible and may be 
used over and over for many years. 


Price — $5.00 — Gross 
F. O. B. Boston Packed | Gross to Box 


Sample sent on receipt of $.05 in stamps. 


John H. Oxley Company 


Manufacturers 
Boston, Mass. 








258 Park Square Bldg. 
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them from becoming dull. There is the well-known story 
of a young man who was brought to Rubens. “He al- 
ready knows how to paint a background,” said his in- 


troducer. “Does he indeed?” retorted Rubens. “Then 
that’s more than I do.” The young man was Van Dyck. 


Seeing that your finished picture is to be Nature in a 
frame it would be very convenient if you could always 
carry a frame in your pocket. Then in searching Nature 
for a subject you could always see how it would frame 
up before beginning to paint. 

The portable frame is a very simple affair, a sheet of 
white card of a size convenient to go in a sketch book. 
Cut a rectangular hole say four inches by four and 
three-quarters. This makes an opening of medium pro- 
portions suitable for most sketching work. If you need 
a longer or a squarer hole you can easily mask one side 
temporarily with a slip of paper. 

A convenient frame for the average sketch book may 
be made from an ordinary postcard. Cut in it a hole say 
two inches by two and a half. But for picture-making 
the larger opening is far better. 

Mark on the edges of your frame strong black lines 
showing the vertical and horizontal center lines of the 
picture. These are naturally the most important lines in 
the whole picture and their meeting-point, the plumb 
middle of the picture, is the most important place in the 
frame. Such important lines are usually to be avoided 
as much as possible. On looking through this frame the 
student should first see that no very important object 
sits at the exact center of the canvas and that no strong 
line runs far along either of the center lines, because the 
importance becomes so overwhelming that it overbalances 
everything else in the picture. He should also beware of 
dividing his picture into two halves of quite different 
colouring (say a house on one side of the center and 
trees and grass on the other); he should beware of run- 
ning his horizon just halfway up the sketch with only 
sky above and earth below. The heavily marked center 
lines will remind him of these things, which in the ex- 
citement of starting a new sketch may often be over- 
looked. 

The next thing to study carefully through the frame 
is the amount of foreground included. Foregrounds for 
the student are the most difficult parts of the whole 
painting. He is too close to them to perceive the explana- 
tory shape under the overlying confusion. Also it is 
quite difficult to make the ground lie flat right up to the 
edge of the canvas. In spite of these difficulties most 
students tend to include too much foreground, leading 
off with a dull and often difficult passage. A good gen- 
eral rule when studying your subject through the frame 
is—see how much foreground you can cut off. 

The farther away the base line of your sketch the 
easier you will find the painting of shapes. Sir Charles 
Holmes, in his excellent Notes on the Science of Picture 
Making, suggests that many charming studies might be 
made by getting rid of the foreground altogether. Paint 
the middle distance and the distance as if you were a 
telephoto lens. 
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. . Full-length ''Tailor-Cut"’. 


. . Adjustable belt, no 
buttons. 
Strong oversize pockets, 


NEW .. 


NEW. . Reversible front. 

NEW .. Colors: Copen Blue; 
Tan, Green, Brown, 
Gray, Champagne. 

NEW... Melrose Linene Fabric. 


If your dealer can't supply you, 
order direct. State size — color. 
Free Folders: Melrose Artists’ 
Smocks — Children's Smocks. 


DEALERS: Send for catalogues, 
dealer aids, electrical display. . 


50 
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weet New York City 


A SERIES BY WELDON ROBERTS 





What Every Artist Needs! 


AN ALL-PURPOSE 
“CLEANING” ERASER 
_ ‘Weldon Roberts Eraser Hexo Cleaner’ 
| For Cleaning 
PENCIL + CRAYON - CHARCOAL 
From Paper, Fabric, Painted 
Surfaces 
Here’s the ideal, soft cleaner-eraser. 
Hexo-bevel shape for convenience— 
the broad side for cleaning large surfaces, the 
bevelled ends for detail work. 


Two sizes—No. 1010—10c; No. 1000—Sc. 
Available at art supply stores and stationers. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 


Woldon Roterts 


Correct Mistakes 





n Any Language 








SPECIAL RATES 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 
SAVE 25% to 3.313% 
9 one-year subscriptions 
for $2.25 each 


10 one-year subscriptions 


for only $2.00 each 


The regular subscription price to 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
is $3.00 for 1 year (10 issues) 


Canadian postage 50c a year extra 
Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra 
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ART JURY SELECTS 

7 PRIZE-WINNING PAINTINGS 
FROM I.B.M. ART EXHIBIT AT 
GOLDEN GATE EXPOSITION 


Prizes totalling $3,000 were awarded this 
past week (August 1, 1940) to 7 artists rep- 
resented in the exhibition of Contemporary 
American Art currently on view in the Inter- 
national Business Machines Gallery of Science 
and Art at the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, San Francisco. 

Dr. Grace McCann Morley, Director of 
the San Francisco Museum of Art, acted as 
the chairman of the Awards Jury which was 
composed of outstanding West Coast art au- 
thorities and art patrons, including prominent 
business men of the vicinity. 

Mr. Thomas J. Watson, president of the 
corporation which purchased this collection of 
American art from the 48 states and the 
United States possessions, journeyed to the 
Coast to be host at a luncheon given in honor 
of the distinguished art jury. 

The canvases chosen for cash awards, ac- 
cording to Dr. Morley, were selected on the 
basis of the quality of the painting on the one 
hand, and on the other, on the artist’s success 
in depicting the art and character of the state 
or territory. She said she considered the collec- 
tion a good cross-section of the art of the 
United States and congratulated Mr. Watson 
on the uniqueness of the idea and the stand 
he has taken in bringing art and business closer 
together. The following artists were awarded 
prizes as indicated: 


First Prize—Reuben Tam of Kauai, Hawaii, 
for “Koko Crater”—$1,000. 


Second Prize—Zoltan Sepeshy of Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich., for “Morning Chore”— 
$750. 


Third Prize—George Marinko of Water- 
bury, Conn., for “Connecticut Vale”—$500. 


Fourth Prize—Antonio P. Martino of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., for “Wilde Street, Manayunk” 
—$350. 

Fifth Prize—Karl Mattern of Lawrence, 
Kansas, for “Snow on the Corn”—$200. 


Sixth Prize—Charles Burchfield of Garden- 
ville, N. Y., for “Civic Improvement”—$100. 

Seventh Prize—Myer Abel of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for “Flowers on Blue Cloth”—$100. 

Members of the jury included: Dr. Walter 
Heil, Director of the de Young Memorial 
Museum; Mr. Roi Partridge, Head of the Art 
Department, Mills College; Miss Dorothy 
Liebes, Chairman, Decorative Arts Section of 
the Golden Gate International Exposition; Mr. 
Albert Bender, outstanding patron of the arts; 
Dr. Grace McCann Morley, Director of the 
San Francisco Museum of Art; Mr. E. Spencer 
Macky, Dean of Faculty, California School of 
Fine Arts; Mrs. Leonora Wood Armsby, a 
leading figure in the city’s musical and art 
life; Mr. Timothy Pfleuger, Chairman, Fine 
Arts Committee, Golden Gate International 
Exposition; Mrs. Vanderlynn Stow, art patron; 
and Mr. Eugen Neuhaus, Professor of Art, 
University of California. 
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X-ACTO (re-fill blade) KNIVES 
for every ART and CRAFT are 
always “‘Keen as a surgeon’s 
scalpel.” 

A new sharp blade can be inserted 
instantly in the life-time all-metal 
X-ACTO handle. A twist of the 
metal collar, and the blade is 
LOCKED firmly for the toughest 
cutting or carving. 

Twelve styles of blades are pro- 
vided for every possible type of 
work—-six fine blades for the No. 1 
handle and six heavy duty blades 
for the No. 2. 


Mass production manufacturing 
methods and large sales make pos- 
sible this fine professional tool at 
a surprisingly low price — from 
only 50c for a complete knife to 
$2.00 for a double set with twelve 
extra blades. (Illustrated below). 
ORDER an X-ACTO Knife Set 


TODAY from your Art Supply 
Dealer. 





write for descriptive circular 




















... with Our 
Compliments! 


F you are among the thou- 

sands who read and enjoy 
AMERICAN ARTIST month 
by month, why not tell your 
friends about it, thus doing 
them, and us, a favor? 


.. a Sample Copy 


We will gladly mail a free 
sample to any of your friends. 
Just supply us with names 
and addresses and we'll do 
the rest! Remember, too, we 
have a special 4 month trial 
subscription for $1.00. 
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SCHOOLS 





THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 


Drawing @ Painting © Sculpture 
Graphic Arts @ Illustration 
Industrial and Advertising Design 
Interior and Window Design 
Fashion Design and _ Illustration 
Bookbinding ¢ Silversmithing 
SCHOOL TERM 
SEPTEMBER 30—MAY 28 
LOW TUITION CATALOGUE 
4427 Warwick Boulevard 
Kansas City, Missouri 


School of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional training in 








design, illustration, interior deco- 
ration, fashion arts; advertising. 
Stage craft, puppetry, crafts, 


INS T { T U T E jewelry, pottery. Teacher training: 
B.F.A. degree. Residences for out 
of town students. Oldest school of 


art applied to industry in U. S. 
oO . 96th year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 
and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


POSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSOSSOSOHSOSOS 


WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual classes 
in Pertrait Painting and Lithography 





June through September 


Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 
COS SSSSSSSSSSOSSCSSSSOSSSOSOOSOSOOS 


18-menth Professional Courses in | 





Commercial Art and I!ustration, 
Fashion Drawing, Dress Design 
and Millinery, Interior Decora- 
tion, Industrial Design. Low-Pay- 
ment-Plan. Free Placement Serv- 
ice. Students from 23 states. No 
Home Study courses. 20th year 


starts Sept. 9. Catalog. 


AR INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 
116 Stamwix St. ( Willis Shook dis.) Pgh, Pa. 











PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ARTS 
DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, iiustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 54th Year 
Catalogue upon request 


























James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York 





Commercial 


ILLUSTRATION SCHOOL 


ADVERTISING ART—FASHION DRAWING—COSTUME 
DESIGN—PORTRAITURE— ILLUSTRATION —CARTOONING 
taught in a. professional studio atmosphere by nationally 
known artists, including Penrhyn Stanlaws. FREE Placement 
Bureau. Valuable contacts. Successful alumni. First awards 
in important national contests. Catalog G. Alg. 4-2446. 


Atop Flatiron Building, Sth Ave. & 23rd Street, New York City 


INWOOD POTTERY 


H. AIMEE VOORHEES, DIRECTOR 


Classes in pottery and modeling. Individual instruc- 
tion. Special courses for teachers, with methods in 
simple techniques. Credits. A craft for everyone’s 
fingers, as vocation, avocation and recreation. 





Firing for potters, sculptors, and schools. 
503 West 168th St., N. Y. C. WaAdsworth 3-3502 


HAS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRED? 


Won’t you send your renewal in today? 








TWO PARTS SAND 


continued from page 18 


or which will better fill the requirements of 


the job in hand. 


I have mentioned the brushes that are 
needed in order to sweep the surface of the 
work as it progresses. The most convenient is 
the soft and flexible dust-pan brush to be used 
while the cement is still soft. After it hardens 
a whisk broom is best. It must be remembered 
that the cement surface must be brushed even 
on the untouched surfaces in order to re- 
move a smoothness or “bloom” which is caused 
by the water rising to the surface and which 
leaves the surface of the untouched cement 
with a slight gloss that is out of keeping with 
the brushed or textured surface. This smooth 
and glossy effect can, of course, be used pur- 
posely as we have used it in paving stones that 
have been “engraved” and finished with a 
smooth trowel, finished with the pattern merely 
cut a quarter of an inch below the surface. 
But on the whole this over-all brushing is 
most important and will give to the finished 
panel a stone-like texture that is especially ef- 
fective in sunlight. 


The wooden frame or form which holds the 
cement is made in size and depth according to 
your requirements. If you are making a series 
of tile-like carvings a seven-eighth strip laid 
flat will be right. If you wish to go in for 
heavier carving , deeper relief, use a one-by- 
two-inch strip on edge. And a one-by-three- 
inch strip on edge is best for paving which 
may have heavy traffic. These wooden strips 
can be fastened to the table, or they can be 
made to open easily in order to release the 
panel after it is sufficiently solid. And where 
a number of repeated tiles or squares are 
needed it is more convenient to use a form 
that is hinged at the corners so that it can be 
unlocked and let the block slide out freely. 
The wood frame should be kept clean, or 
oiled; and there should always be a backing 
of paper or cardboard at the bottom of the 
form to prevent the slab from sticking to the 
table. 

At the Research Studio, in addition to sat- 
isfying our own requirements for ornamenta- 
tion for our various buildings, we have tried 
to develop a means of sculptural production 
that will allow a sculptor a method of working 
rapidly and inexpensively and which might 
open for him a field of work in conjunction 
with architects. Listed under this possible sculp- 
tural material would be the decoration of out- 
side doorways, wall panels for garden walls 
and overmantels and even decorative paving 
for formal terraces, steps and stepping stones 
Add to these the use of color and inlay of 
glass or mosaic or some of the modern plastics 
and the possibilities of this means of sculptural 
expression are almost without limit. 


oye: 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Four MONTHS’ PRACTICAL TRAINING CouRSES 
RESIDENT DAY CLASSES START OCTOBER 2nd 
Send for Catalog !7-R 


HOME STUDY COURSE STARTS AT ONCE 
Send for Catalog 17-C 
. ¥. SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
515 Madison Avenue, New York City 





SCHOOLS 
HANDICRAFTS 


Intensive courses for Art Teachers and others, 
Specialized instruction to meet the needs 
of the student. 


WOOD CARVING, SCULPTURE, POTTERY, 
MODELLING, RUBBER MOLDS, CASTING 
and 25 other courses under the direction of an 
experienced faculty of 20 eunster craftsmen, 








Special vacation courses throughout the year. Visitors always welcome, 
Changing exhibits. Enroll any time. Catalog on request, 


UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Chartered by Board of Regents 
2519 RKO Building, 1270 Sixth Ave. UNIVERSAL 


SCHOOL 0; 
New York, N. Y. COlumbus 5-0163 E2UbiavG 








N. Y. SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Individual instruction; textiles, fashion 
illustration, advertising, poster design, 
window display, costume design, interior 
decoration. Placement bureau. 49th year, 
Catalog. 





Box AA, 160 Lexington Ave., New York 





Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


Oldest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) Com- 
plete professional training. Painting, sculpture (stone 
cutting), illustration, mural painting. Also coordinated 
course with U. of P., B.F.A. degree. European scholar- 


ships, other prizes. Distinguished faculty. Catalog. 
Henry B. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DISPLAY eeoece 


INSTITUTE 3 East 44th St, New York 


Practical courses for beginners and advanced students in Window 





and Store Display, Display and Industrial Design, Retail Sales Promo- 


tion, Showcard and Reproduction Lettering, Advertising Copy and 
Layout. Prominent faculty. Day, evening classes. FALL TERM 
STARTS SEPT. 16 Free Placement Bureau. Request Catalog “AA” 








SCHOOL OF 


PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


Courses in Fine and Applied Arts, Advertising, 
Costume, and Practical Design, Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Painting, Drawing. 
Special Evening and Saturday Classes. 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 9 
Jamesine M. Franklin, Pres. Catalog Al 
400 MADISON AVE. (48TH ST.) NEW YORK, N. ?. 








McDOWELL SCHOOL 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN 


Fashion Advertising Art, Designing & Styling, Cut- 
ting, Draping & Pattern Making, Trade Sketching, 
Millinery & Dressmaking. Excellent Courses with 
Expert Individual Instruction. Best Known 5S hool 
for Practical Fashion Work. Est. 1876. Catalog. 


DAY AND EVENING SCHOOL 
79 W. 45th ST., N. Y. C., BRyant 9-3085 


PHOEN IX ART INSTITUTE 


DRAWING ®@ PAINTING @ SCULPTURE ® 
ILLUSTRATION @ ADVERTISING ART ® 
FASHION DRAWING ®@ AIRBRUSH. Distir- 
guished faculty. Individual talent developed. 
| FALL TERM SEPT. 16. REGISTER NOW. Catalog | 
| 350 Madison Avenue, New York. MU. 2-2180 


DO YOU LIKE AMERICAN ARTIST? 


Recommend it to your friends. Thank you- 
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DETROIT ARTISTS’ MARKET 


continued from page 15 


The main source of revenue is from small 
commissions on sales, and membership dues. 
Ten per cent is charged for sale of items under 
$5; 15% on items between $5 and $10; 20% 
on items between $10 and $20; 25% on items 
over $20 and up to $150, when the scale slides 
down again. 

Last year expenses were $2,320, of which 
$900 came from memberships; $920 from com- 
missions, and the remaining $500 from a De- 
troit foundation interested in art education. 

For the first two years Mrs Simpson was 
the financial backer, since she felt the project 
was a gamble. Since then, however, the Mar- 
ket has proved itself to the artist as well as 
to the community, and few gifts have been 
needed. It is the policy of the Marke: to en- 
courage purchases, not gifts. This, it seems to 
me, is a delicate and important point in the 
functioning of any such project. Artists do not 
want to be exploited; they want recognition. 
An Artists’ Market is successful only if it 
sells. 

Edgar P. Richardson, assistant director of 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, has, since the 
Market’s inception, carried on a program of 
education for members of the Market, at the 
museum. Hundreds of members attend these 
semi-monthly, illustrated lectures on “The 
Quality of Imagination in Art,” paying a 
twenty-five cent fee to cover museum expenses. 
Mr. Richardson also conducts the Lay Jury, 
so that technical questions can be referred to 
him when and if they arise. 

I asked him to tell me, for this article, what 
he believes to be the Market’s greatest con- 
tribution to the life of Detroit. 

“No other community,” said he, “has had 
the courage to do such a thing for its artists. 
The town can be proud of the results, as well 
as of the skill shown by this remarkable or- 
ganization in carrying through a difficult plan. 

“The Market has not solved the artist’s 
economic problem, but it has given him a 
chance to show his work, which takes away his 
worst handicap—defeatism. An artist may do 
remarkable work, but if nobody sees it, no- 
body cares. The psychological handicap is 
worse than the financial, and is very important 
to his continued working ability. He can con- 
guer his financial difficulties if his imagination 
and emotions are kept alive.” 

I asked Mr. Richardson if, in his opinion, 
the Market had contributed to the national 
recognition now being enjoyed by so many of 
our younger Detroit artists. 

“I am less interested,” he replied, “in na- 
tional recognition, than I am in community 
support and backing for the artist. If he has 
the stuff, naturally he will attain national 
prominence.” . 

Another important point in the Market’s 
functioning is that the tea party idea has been 
kept submerged to the gallery ideal. The Mar- 
Ket opens in the fall with a general exhibition 
and tea—cakes and tea donated. In the spring 
a department store furnishes trucks for mov- 
ing the entire remaining stock to the garden 
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of some member where there is space for dis- 
play, and where members, friends, and artists 
may come to buy at reduced prices. This year 
the artists did a turn about and gave large 
percentages from their sales to the Red Cross. 
The Market donated its commissions. Sales for 
the day totaled $2,700. 


While I do not want to over-emphasize the 
point that the Market has never made the 
artist into a public darling, I feel that it is 
basic to the success of such a project. The 
Market makes no effort to sell an artist’s work 
for any other reason than its value as art, 
never because he needs the money, and he is 
never given extravagant publicity through the 
Market. He may sell his work at the Market 


and anywhere else he wishes to sell it. 


The idea that the public needs the creative 
artist, and that he needs the public as com- 
patriot and purchaser is given precedence over 
notions less sound. Also, when you consider that 
in eight years thirty women have sat every 
Monday morning on the Lay Jury (ten are 
appointed every fall for a three-year period) 
to consider paintings and crafts, that they have 
attended Mr. Richardson’s lectures, and pur- 
chased as many paintings, sculptures and crafts 
cbjects as they could afford, you have the 
nucleus for a spreading education and experi- 
ence in art that is very real, and very telling 
even in a community the size of Detroit. 


Varnishing Oil Paintings 
Mrs. N. C. Loomis of Poughkeepsie, New York, 


asks for infomation about varnishing oil paintings. 
Her inquiry, referred to Herbert E. Martini, color 
expert, elicited the following: 


An oil painting should not be varnished until the 
oil color has thoroughly and completely dried 
(oxidized). This may be from four to six months if 
thinly painted, and from ten months to years if 
thickly painted. 

Although genuine amber picture varnish gives the 
longest protection, it can never be removed, and, 
being an oil base varnish it will yellow in time. 
The writer’s preference is for either damar or mastic. 
They are most easily used if thinned with one to two 
parts of turpentine. These are soft gum varnishes 
readily soluble in cold turpentine. If in time dust 
adheres to their surface or they become dull look- 
ing they can be easily removed and replaced by a 
new coat of the same varnish. Removal is done by 
a mixture of equal parts of turpentine and rectified 
petroleum used on a lintless cloth. Always dip a 
fresh part of the cloth into the removing mixture 
and rub very gently until all stickiness of the var- 
nish is removed. 


If the manufacturer of either of these varnishes 
is consulted he will disclose if it contains a very 
small amount of copaiba balsam. If not, you can 
make an addition of two to three drops to a two- 
ounce bottle of varnish. It prevents “bloom” due 
to moisture. 


Varnishing should be done on a dry day, in a 
warm, dust-free room with a soft-haired brush. 


Impatient Patrons 


Many stories are told about the late Albert Pinkham 
Ryder, considered by some to be one of America’s 
greatest painters. He was a dreamer, a mystic, utter- 
ly detached from life’s ordinary routines and de- 
mands. Time meant nothing to him. A friend call- 
ing upon him one day found him upset, irritated by 
the unreasonable demand of a patron. This gentle- 
man, it seems, had commissioned Ryder to paint a 
canvas for him thirty years ago. Now he was de- 
manding immediate delivery! 


SCHOULS 


s 
Doten-Boulard Studio 
PROFESSIONAL FIGURE AND 
FASHION SKETCH GROUPS 
50 cents an evening ———— 
Figure Model Fashion Model 
Tues. 7-10 p. m. Thurs. 7-10 p. m. 


Instruction also in fashion drawing, 
textile or color. 





Information on request. 





Studio space for rent for Free Lance Artists. 
Phone service. 
170 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. GRamercy 5-2660 
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62nd year. Professional 
school offering degree bg 
and diploma courses in 
fine and industrial art, 
as well as_ individual 


courses for specific needs. Fully accredited. Distinguished 
faculty. Apply now for Fall Registration. For Catalog, address 


Box 99, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Itinois 
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McLANE re er ee 
eo Tes INSTITUTE 
Advertising Arts, Lettering, Industrial Design, Fashion 
Illustration, Textile Design, Interior Decoration, Com- 
mercial Illustration, Drawing, Painting. Distinguished 


Faculty.—Individual Instruction. Enroll now. Booklet A. 
1755 Broadway (56th St.), New York City 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


DRAWING - PAINTING - SCULPTURE - ILLUSTRATION 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY + CARTOONING - FASHIONS 
DESIGN - ADVERTISING ART - INTERIOR. DECORATION 


Two-year Certificate courses in Commercial Art, Interior Decoration 
Individual instruction. Day, evening, children’s classes. Fall Term 
Begins Sept. 16. Catalogue. Edmund Greacen, N. A., Director. 
7054 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


AMERICAN+SCHOOL 
of DESIGN (anv cancers 


Advertising Art, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Indus- 














trial and Textiie Design, Illustration, ete. Thorough individ- 
ual instruction under practicing artists. Part time and full 
Certificate courses. 45th year. Day and Evening Classes. 


Register now for Fall Courses 
Successful Placement Service. Douglas J. Connah, President 
For Catalog, address Box A, 133 E. 58th St., New York 





School of Art 
in Advertising 


Cavanagh 
Individual instruction under practical advertising 
artists prepares for careers in Advertising Art. 
Advance as quickly as ability permits. Illustration, 
Layout, Lettering, Design, Pencil Rendering, Com- 
mercial Art. Day and evening classes. Catalog A. 


J. ALBERT CAVANAGH, Director 
19 W. 44th St., New York City. MU 2-0246 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 22-22 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Fall and Winter Courses—im beginaers 
or advanced students: Fashion Drawing, ——- -araang | Life, 
Styling, Fashion Whiting, Fabric Analysis, Tex oterior 
Decoration, Window Display, saat, — Dressmaking, Mii “y ete. 
PROFESSIONAL METHODS, TEACHER TRAINING. APPROV BY 
REGENTS. Day & Eve. Free Placement Bureau. Sales Depariment tor 
Students’ work. Investigate before Registering Elsewhere. Send ter Circular 72. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd St.), New York 


OOIN Your way 
ro SUCCESS! 


RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CREATE ORIGINAL CARTOONS, at 
home, you can SELL! Cast is unusually low. Write tor FREE sample lessen 
plates, drawing test, and addresses of successfully trained students. No obligation. 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL Studio 9, Box 21%, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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By the Makers of the 
REMBRANDT COLORS 


Studio Tubes 25¢-35¢-50 & 
Tubes Me-WSe & 


SQ0 


TALENS & SON 


NEWARK, N. J 








CANSON AQUARELLE 


NOW AVAILABLE 


MOUNTED 


100% PURE RAG, HANDMADE WATERCOLOR PAPER 


THE MASTERPIECE OF THE AGE-OLD CANSON & 
MONTGOLFIER MILLS. THE OLDEST—THE BEST! 


IN SHEETS 22x 30, ROUGH OR C. P.—85e BOARD 


Ask your dealer—or write to us 


THE MORILLA COMPANY 


34-36 Cooper Square, New York 





A BOON TO VISUAL EDUCA TION | 


PAWUETTE san 


make picture-framins 












Ideal for school and 
studio. Pictures may be 
slipped in and out of 
BRAQUETTE in a few 
seconds. Fits any size 
picture up to 36 inches 
high. Approved by 
New York City Board 
of Education. Used and 
endorsed by America's leading artists, 
photographers, museums and colleges. 


Write for Folder, Dept. AA. 


BRAQUETTE 1c saad NYC 


ae 
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CRAYONS 


FOUNDED IN FRANCE 1794 
The Choice of 
Leading Artists, Designers, 
Engravers, Architects, Etc. 

A Pencil or Crayon for 
EVERY POSSIBLE PURPOSE 
Write for our booklet “Pencils and 
Papers,” and enclose three cents for 
mailing and we will send you a copy 

gratis. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write— 
J. Gratz Farish, 42-57 Kissena Bl. 
Flashing, N. Y. 














A CONVENIENT SCHOOL TABLE 


This ingenious table, designed at the Davis High 
School, Kaysville, Utah, fills all the ordinary needs 
of the art department. 

Every inch of space has been put to practical use. 
The top is convenient for odds and ends of ink, 
paint, etc. The next shelf contains a slide fitted with 
holes for ink bottles containing water, airbrush color 
and lettering ink. The third shelf (another slide 
with a catch to prevent it from coming all the way 
out) is fitted with twelve bottles of show card color. 
Tongue depressors are used for sticks to stir the 
paint. On the beveled edge, rules have been lettered 
concerning the return of bottles, etc. The glass slides 
employed by the students when mixing paint are 
kept in the V-shaped groove below. In the drawers 
are rulers, brushes, and other accessories. On the 
sides, T-squares and yard sticks may be hung. 


FOR CRAFTWORKERS 


Many craftworkers will doubtless be glad to learn 
that from Arthur Brown and Brother, 67 West 44th 
Street, New York, a free catalog is obtainable cover- 
ing many types of craft materials. 


NOW IT’S PAPER 


From Bermingham & Prosser Company, 10 East 
40th Street, New York, N. Y., comes an effective 
presentation of paper samples. This company has a 
full range of papers including their famous Revelour, 
Totem Construction Papers, Totem Poster Papers 
and a line of Art Papers including Science, Draw- 
ing, Cross Section, Detail, Bogus, etc. 

Attention is particularly directed to their Rockent 
Mounting Board in cream and gray. This is excellent 
for direct work with water colors and other mate- 
rials, is ideal for mounting; and on the reverse side 
has a smooth surface that is splendid for lettering 
charts. This company is glad to furnish sample 
booklets to our readers without charge, as well as 
the folder “More Uses for Revelour,” and give 
them the name of the nearest source of supply. 


DAYLIGHT LIGHTING 






For artists interested in daylight light- 
ing, the Miller Co., 99 Center St., 
Meriden, Conn., designed the adjust- 
able fixture herewith. It accommodates 
a fluorescent daylight lamp. It is ideal 
where artificial light closely simulating 
daylight is needed, as in work where 
color is involved. 





— 
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WOOD BLOCKS FOR ARTISTS 


Plank-Grain Cherry ........ Ic per sq. in, 

os “s Pearwood ...... i. = Se 
End-Grain Maple ........... 2c ° a 
9% “ American Boxwood 3c = =. 
3 - Pearwood ....... 24e< * 2 


Stock Sizes: 3 x 4,4 x5,4x6,5x7,6x8 
and 8 x 10 inches. 


Special sizes to order 
Write for free illustrated booklet 


J. JOHNSON & COMPANY 
22 North William St., New York, N. Y, 











TEN POUNDS LIGHTER ! 


That is what you will say when you mount 
your samples on 


ROCKENT 


Beautiful artistic surface. Shows your work 
effectively. For mounting and also direct 
work. Less weight—less waste 
Easy to handle + Cream and gray 
Write for samples and name of nearest 


dealer 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER COMPANY 
10 E. 40th St. 128 So. Sangamon St. 
NL 7.G. Chicago, Ill. 


Makers of "Papers with Personality" 


QUICK, EASY WAY 
to Make 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements of your 
small sketches and other opaque originals 




















quickly, easily, and accurately. Postoscope 
projects them on poster board or any other 
drawing or painting material . . . right side to ... any 


size . . . ready for tracing. Great for reproducing trade 
marks, lettering, etc. Hundreds already in use. 

SPECIAL TRIAL Write to-day for Free booklet that gives full 
oO s F £ R details, and special trial offer. No obligation. 
Once you see Postoscope, you won't ever want to be 
without it. 


F.D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb. 








MEDIA AND METHODS 


Are you interested in different tech- 
nics? in comparisons of such 
media as pen, pencil, wash, etc? ... 
Then you will find this series of re- 
prints of many sketches useful. Each 
contains instructive comments. 


SET OF 12 PLATES 50¢ 
* AMERICAN ARTIST* 











When answering advertisements it helps 
both you and us to say you saw the ad- 
vertisement on our pages. Thank you for 
this cooperation. 
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QUALITY 
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NEW ADDRESS 


1527 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AIRBRUSHES— Wold, Thayer and Chandler. 


OIL COLORS—Rembrandt, Cambridge, Devoe, Orpi, 
Winsor and Newton. 


CANVAS—Fredrix. 


WATER COLORS—Rembrandt, Winsor and Newton, 
Talens, Schmincke, Millers. 


PASTELS—Rembrandt, Mengs, Schmincke. 
PAPERS—Strathmore, Whatman, Steiner. 
TEMPERA COLORS—Rembrandt, Martini, Triangle. 


Write for a FREE SAMPLE of our NEW LAYOUT PENCIL 
Mention AMERICAN ARTIST 





MODEL-LIGHT 


| SELF - SETTING & Permanent Modeling Clay 
NO CASTING — NO FIRING 
| BECOMES HARD AS STONE 


Made in Gray, Green and Terra Cotta 
Introductory offer: 5 lbs. for $1 


STEWART CLAY CO., Inc. 
631 E. 16th Street New York, N. Y. 





THAYER & CHANDLER AIRBRUSH 


for the parti ‘cular artist _ 





Send tor Catalog §2 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W.VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGQ.ILL 

















) PHOTOGRAPHY 
| | ON CANVAS 


We reproduce on canvas, all stretched ready 
‘ to paint, any photograph, drawing, tracing, 

; film, negative or picture of any description. 
Circular N on request. 


CLARK & FREED 
25 West 23rd Street, N. Y. C. 


WANTED 
ETCHING PRESS 


Want to buy good second-hand press. 
Write description and price to F. A. W. 


130 STOCKBRIDGE RD., AMHERST, MASS. 









































TRIAL 
2UBSCRIPTION 
' to 
AMERICAN ARTIST 
+ 


4 months for $1 




















September 1940 
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WELDON ROBERTS COMPETITION 
The prize winners in the recent cover design contest 
sponsored by the Weldon Roberts Rubber Company, 
manufacturers of erasers, were as follows: 

First Prize—Ernest Di Bartolo 

Second Prize—Clarence L. Price 

Third Prize—John B. W. King 
The contest was very successful, 
cellent designs being submitted. 


AN UNUSUAL EASEL 


The last few years have seen the development of 
numerous new items of studio furniture and equip- 
ment which wholly outmode earlier ones. Among 
these is the Dumas Easel, a beautiful all-steel article 
designed by an artist. With its cadmium plated 
uprights and black baked crystal enamel fittings and 
base, the easel fits handsomely into any surround- 
ings. For descriptive leaflet, address Jean Dumas, 
210 East Erie Street, Chicago, IIl. 


THE SLENCIL 


This stream-lined mechanical pencil is the thinnest 
we have seen. It slips into the pocket, notebook or 
handbag without noticeable bulge. A simple control 
nut propels, repels, or expels the lead. The Slencil 
is especially practical as a book mark, or in connec- 
tion with notebook or sketch book. The Moore Pen 
Co., Boston, Mass. (Dep’t A. A.) will gladly send 
a descriptive leaflet and price list. 


HIGGINS EXHIBIT AT NEW YORK 
WORLD’S FAIR 

Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc., has an interesting ex- 
hibit in the Communications Building at the New 
York World’s Fair this summer. A major feature of 
the display is a group of examples of work done 
with Higgins American Drawing Inks. It is esti- 
mated that during the year approximately 3,000,000 
people will view the exhibit. 


PLASTICO ROK 

A circular has come to our attention describing an 
inexpensive plastic known as Plastico Rok. It is avail- 
able in white, black and a variety of colors. Its uses 
are almost unlimited: anyone can use it. It requires 
no special thinner, is not inflammable, adheres to 
any surface and will not shrink in drying. Can be 
sandpapered and also varnished, lacquered, painted 
or waxed. It is easily molded with the fingers and 
dries “hard as a rock” and practically waterproof. 
For information address Technical Supply Co., Palo 
Alto, California. 


NEW TYPE BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Artists and teachers who use the blackboard will be 
glad to learn of a new type of cleaner which en- 
tirely eliminates all washing of boards whether of 
slate, glass or composition. The new article is called 
the Hygieta Chalkboard Cleaner. It is a simple 
holder designed to fit the hand comfortably, into 
which a reversible cleaner is inserted. One side is 
of cellular latex; this obliterates the chalk marks 
from the board. The opposite side is of lambskin 
and cleans the board. It is claimed that this actually 
removes every vestige of chalk dust with a single 
stroke. 

The device is washable and the holder is refillable. 
New refills may be purchased separately. For further 
information address Dept. HAA, American Crayon 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 


CHALK COATING 


An interesting improvement in chalk and crayon 
sticks is a coating designed to protect the hands and 
to reduce breakage. This coating is a transparent 
pre-vulcanized latex. It is available in two forms, 
the first, a thin transparent film that wears away 
as the chalk is used, and the second, a heavier trans- 
parent coating that may be rolled back on itself as 
the point wears away. It is claimed that these coat- 
ings make chalk as clean to handle as a pencil. For 
further information address John H. Oxley Co., 
258 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


hundreds of ex- 









Can be fired in an 
ordinary kitchen oven 


Now tudents ke 
) ea as ie nee ac at 


with SERAMO ena 6 yellow, 
black, white, 1 oz. bottle: ~F a oon 
U.S. re on. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ Supplies 
425 So. Wabash Ave., AA9-40, Chicago 


—— 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean 
Blue, Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude 
Greens, Cadmium Yellows and Reds, 
Ultramarines, Vermilions, Umbers, Sien- 
nas, etc. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


| 




































NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TOD 


EHeACFRIEDRICHS CQ 
136 SULLIVAN STREET, NEW YORK 








“WE DON’T SELL QUANTITY— 
WE SELL QUALITY” 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Ine. 
123 West 68th Street New York City 
Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 


SILK SCREEN STENCILS 


Reproduce ALL types of a Sage a 
plays, etc., in one or more colors. k, swe 
ern, ECONOMICAL! For full pees pa poo 


Silk Screen Supplies, lac. 


1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. 


























Send for the 


“In 1891 
we made 
the first 
one’”’ 










AIR BRUSH 
CATALOG 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
2173 North California Ave. 
CHICAGO - - - ILLINOIS 





The Engravings in AMERICAN 
ARTIST come from the shop of 


PHOENIX 
ENGRAVING CO. 


305 East 47th St. New York 
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BOOKS 








ART WORK: 


HOW PRODUCED 
HOW REPRODUCED 


by John Petrina 
844” x 11”, 128 pp., 65 illus. 85 
The making and the reproduction of draw- 
ings, water colors, oil paintings, monotypes, 
block prints, lithographs, etchings, etc., ex- 
plained and illustrated. 


COLOR SKETCHING 
IN CHALK 
by Donald Maxwell 
7” x 9”, 80 pp., 46 illus. 83 
Suggestions on jotting down impressions, and 


on working them up into complete pictures. 


FIRST STEPS IN 
PICTORIAL COMPOSITION 


by T. Victor Hall 
642” x 9”, 88 pp., illus. 81.75 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
by Margaret Fitzhugh Browne 
744" x 914", 149 pages 
Frontis. in color; 14 other illus. S14 


Write for Descriptive List of Art Books 








ITMAN 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
2 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 








20 CENTURIES OF MEXICAN ART 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, $2.75 


This is a catalog of the important exhibition of 


Mexican Art shown at the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York from May 15 through Sept. 30. There 
are 175 plates including 20 in full color. The color 
plates are excellent; and with the halftones (which 
are weak) give a dramatic presentation of the art of 
a dramatic people. The text is in both Spanish and 
English. 
PRINT 
A Quarterly Journal of the Graphic Arts 
$5.00 a year 


With the appearance of Print in June a distinguished 
publication joined the family of art magazines. 
Number 1, Volume 1, is a 120-page book of 7x10- 
inch sheets of fine book paper. It is well calculated 
in layout, typography, and engravings to suit the 
cultivated taste of artists and connoisseurs of the 
graphic arts. 

William Edwin Rudge, 424 Temple Street, New 
Haven, Conn., is publisher and managing editor. 
John Taylor Arms, Robert L. Dothard, Ray Nash 
and Carl P. Rollins comprise the editorial board. 
Of these Arms probably is best known to our 
readers. 

The purpose of the publication and the scope of 
its field are defined in a foreword, a part of which 
we quote. “The graphic arts is several times a 
billion-dollar industry, several times a million-dollar 
hobby. But the whole field is dissociated, its ener- 
gies uncoordinated, its efforts unencouraged, its 
voice inarticulate. The graphic arts, ebbing and flow- 
ing a thousand times a day, is long overdue for a 
chronicle to present its possessions and potentialities. 
Now, more than ever, we all need to use the power 
of the graphic arts as one of the greatest instruments 
we have to build a better world.” 

AMERICAN Artist welcomes Print and wishes for 
it a bright future. 
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BOOKS 


THE ELEMENTS OF LETTERING 
By John Howard Benson and Arthur Graham Carey 
JOHN STEVENS, NEWPORT, R. 1., $3.00 


This book is for the student who feels the impor- 
tance of learning the origins, traditions and all rele- 
vant facts behind contemporary usage. The treatise 
takes up lettering elements from various points of 
view—geometric, psychological, technical, historical 
—and builds up from them, step by step, a logical 
explanation not only of why letters have the shapes 
we know but of why some are better and more beau- 
tiful and others not so good and unattractive. 

In presentation, design and typography, the book 
is unusually attractive—a book that inspires through 
its appearance as well as its content. 


AMERICAN ARTS 
By Rilla Evelyn Jackman 


RAND, MC NALLY & CO., CHICAGO, $5.00 


A copy of the 1940 edition of this standard textbook 
has come to our desk and elicits the praise which it 
so well deserves. Since 1927 when it first appeared 
it has enjoyed a very wide distribution and has done 
its considerable bit in the development of art ap- 
preciation in America. It is a disappointment not to 
see the book brought up to date as might be expected 
of a 1940 edition. Such important moderns as 
Benton, Curry and Henry Varnum Poore, not to 
mention scores of other stars who have lately risen, 
are not included. Though lacking that completeness, 
the book can still be recommended for background 
study. 


GRAVEN IMAGE 
By John Farleigh 


MACMILLAN COMPANY, $3.75 


In this unusual book John Farleigh, painter, illus- 
trator and engraver—best known to the public for 
his illustrations for Bernard Shaw’s “Black Girl in 
Search of God’—combines thorough instruction in 
the technic of wood engraving with autobiography. 


ART WORK 
HOW PRODUCED — HOW REPRODUCED 
By John Petrina 
PITMAN PUBLISHING CORP., $5.00 


This valuable book, although published some time 
ago, is noted here because of the many inquiries for 
a text dealing with the subject it covers so admir- 
ably. Each chapter deals with one of the many 
media used by the fine arts and for illustration. Ex- 
amples are shown with brief discussions of the proc- 
esses employed in their reproduction. A survey of a 
broad field rather than an exhaustive treatment of 
any technic or process. 


HOW TO DRAW HORSES 
By Walter T. Foster 


W. T. FOSTER, HOLLYWOOD, CAL., $1.00 


This is the latest of a long series of instructive draw- 
ing books for beginners. Simple diagrams, blocking- 
in, action studies, anatomy, finished drawings. 


THE A B C OF LETTERING 
By J. I. Biegeleisen 
HARPER BROTHERS, $4.00 


This is a very complete text with one hundred large 
plates (9x12 inches) and with the letters of the 
alphabets drawn to large scale. It is intended as a 
home instructor, school text, and professional refer- 
ence and workbook. The novice is shown how to 
begin, what equipment he needs; and how to develop 
skill through easy progressive steps from simple, di- 
rectional brush strokes, through standard lettering to 
reproduction technics. The large pages lie flat when 
opened, thus functionally adapted for student use. 
The author is instructor in the New York Evening 
School of Industrial Art and is also a professional 
artist. He is known to readers of AMERICAN ARTIST 
through his articles on Silk Screen Printing which 
have appeared in former issues. 
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THE ART OF COLOR 


AND DESIGN 


3y MAITLAND E. GRAVES 
Pratt Institute 
In press—ready for fall classes 


Ze 


In this distinctive new book the author presents 
an orderly, clear, and simple analysis of the ele. 
ments and principles upon which all visual art 
is built. Examples of Modern, Primitive, Classi. 
cal, and Oriental art are objectively analyzed, > 


McGRAW - HILL BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 





COMPLETE 
MANUAL on 
how to do 
HAND LETTERING 











@ 23 alphabets 

@ Over 100 plotes 

@10 drill charts 

@ Reproduction styles 
ETC. 
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( i —— OFF THE 
Maller) Foster 


“HOW TO DAAW ANIMALS” 


; SS and HOW TO DRAW HORSES” - 
7 “9 PRICE *LOO EACH Pas’ 
Se AT YOUR DEALER ; 


“—— HE HAS A CATALOGUE FOR YOU 
























der direct 
& YOUR DEALER or or' 
see Your HAROLD HOLLAND DAY 


Box 1345 * Hollywood, Calif. 











A gay study of basic principles | 


Adventuring in Art 
By KATHRYN DEAN LEE | 








Good reading . . . practical instruction . . . $1.68 J 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
i 35 West 32nd Street, New York, N.Y. | 














PARNASSUS 


Comes the news that Professor Lester D. Longman, 
head of the Art Department of the University of 
Iowa, has been appointed Editor of Parnassus, thegiay 
national art magazine published by the College A : 
Association. Dr. Longman has not yet annou 
his editorial staff, but probably one or two o 
members of the Iowa Art Department will assist 1 
editing the publication. 

Parnassus is to be congratulated. Under Dr. Lo 
man Iowa State has created one of the best 
schools in the U. S. A. Longman is a live wire wi 
will have a constructive influence on art educati 
through this medium. 


RODIN SAID 


“Some people are in such a hurry to arrive that 
don’t even take time to know themselves. All that# 
done in precipitation and haste is loss of time; one 
should throw it away and start over.” 


American Artist 





